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of eight items is worth examining. It includes Saturday 
working, better attendance, stepping up during the winter, open- 
cast production, more drift mines, stopping the wastage of man- 
power from the pits, checking the flow of miners to the forces, 
and bringing workers from abroad. Saturday working is being 
tried now ; and last week, after a tremendous effort of organisation 
and publicity, it resulted in an increase of 37,000 tons (or less than 
1 per cent.) over the previous week’s production. It might make a 
difference if it could be kept up, but the last time it was tried it was 
not kept up. Better attendance has been a subject of exhortation 
for years. It might—or might not—make a difference if the penalties 
for absenteeism were increased. Stepping up during the winter is 
an expedient pure and simple. In any case it takes place every 
winter, just before Christmas. The limits to opencast and drift 
mining are known, and in the former case they are being rapidly 
approached. The remaining three measures concern man-power. 
Not one of them is new, not one is hopeful, and not one is likely 
to alter the fact (provided for, though not adequately, in the Coal 
Plan) that a further fall in man-power is overwhelmingly likely. 
Even for the short term the programme is not impressive. 

But the demolition of this list of expedients is not quite the same 
thing as the demolition of hope for the future of coal production, 
for the simple reason that the Minister's list did not include the two 
measures in which the greatest possibilities lie. He did not include 
either the fuller and more efficient use of mining machinery or the 
reorganisation of the National Coal Board. To some extent he had 
been headed off both questions by the form of the Opposition motion, 
which called for an outside inquiry into the problem of coal supplies. 
But there is little enough need for an outside inquiry into the organ- 
isation of the Coal Board. It carries its defects on its face. It is 
top-heavy, its “ functional ” organisation makes for internal friction, 
its chain of command from the centre to the all-important coal face 
is too long, and it has not delivered the goods. As to the question 
of the better use of machinery, it is so delicate a question of manage- 
ment. settled in the bowels of the earth between the miners and the 
Board’s officials, that it is difficult to see how any outside inquiry 
could possibly settle it. Indeed, such an inquiry might make matters 
difficult. This question will have to be settled inside the 
industry, and the men who know best what the right answer is are 
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ANY HOPE FOR COAL? 
T the end of his speech in the coal debate on Tuesday likely to be the miners and the engineers. There are now no 
the Minister of Fuel and Power produced a list of engineers on the Coal Board. Whatever the rights and wrongs of 
measures for getting more*coal next year. This list the personal case of Sir Eric Young—and quite clearly not all the 


rights are on his side—the fact remains that the Board cannot afford 
to lose so able and experienced an engineer any more than it could 
afford to lose Sir Charles Reid two years ago. These are the men 
who know the answer. It is no doubt a hard answer, calling for 
measures as unpalatable to the miners as was the (unsuccessful) 
attempt to increase the stint at Grimethorpe Colliery. But nobody 
has produced a better one. 


From Recovery to Defence 


Marshall Aid has taken its place in the roll of means whereby the 
people of the United States have generously aided the people of 
Britain in a period of many trials. The roll stretches back to the 
early days of the war, and it is not closed yet ; for what the suspen- 
sion of aid to Britain means is that resources which the United States 
has formerly made available for economic recovery will now be 
transferred to the more urgent needs of European defence. Recovery 
is by no means complete, but it is now sufficiently advanced in 
Britain for the two Governments to agree that the common defence 
programme must have the first claim on American resources’; which 
means in turn that the sacrifices the British people are still required 
to make will for the time being have to be made in the interest of 
military survival rather than social betterment. Perhaps some day 
this change may be reversed and peaceful needs come first again, 
but even so it must be the sincere wish of all responsible citizens 
that we shall then be able to stand on our own feet without any 
outside aid whatever. Mr. Gaitskell was right to express satisfaction 
with the efforts which the British people have applied to their own 
economic salvation, but it is not time to dwell on that factor when 
still greater efforts lie ahead. If we pause at all it must be to echo 
the Chancellor’s very sincere expression of gratitude for this tremen- 
dous act of American generosity. 


Western Defence 

The three main strands in the complicated subject of West Euro- 
pean defence are at last beginning to run together. First, the dis- 
cussions between American, British and French Foreign Ministers’ 
deputies on the German contribution to European defence have 
reached a compromise--the proposed formation of German brigade 
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groups without German political control—which allows more general 
discussions of Atlantic defence to go forward, even though it is 
far from overcoming all difficulties in France and in Germany. 
Second, meetings of the military committee of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Powers and of the Atlantic Council of Deputies have been 
held in London this week as a preliminary to the session of the full 
Atlantic Council in Brussels next week, at which the broad Atlantic 
Treaty defence plans may be approved and a Supreme Commander, 
probably General Eisenhower, appointed. And third, the American, 
British and French Foreign Offices are said to have hit on a formula 
which will enable them to reply to the Russian invitation to a Four- 
Power Conference on the demilitarisation of Germany. The formula 
is that neither the Russian suggestion of an agenda based -on the 
resolutions of the Prague conference, nor the tentative Western idea 
of an agenda consisting of a recital of all outstanding differences 
should be adopted, but that the agenda should be settled through 
diplomatic channels, on the sole condition that it is not confined 
to Germany alone. The issue which links the three strands is, of 
course, that of German rearmament, and a very tenuous link it is 
at the moment. The Spofford compromise, which is the name thrust 
upon the proposal for German brigade groups, has been received 
in Germany with something like derision. At the same time M. 
Schuman, has chosen to assert that French acceptance of the com- 
promise does not involve a weakening of his Government's insistence 
on the Pleven Plan for a European army, under a European Defence 
Minister, or even of its belief that the Schuman Plan will have to 
be accepted before a European army can be set up. This is all 
very ominous. A French policy of delays, or a German policy of 
hard bargaining, could handicap the organisation of Western defence 
even though it has obviously not brought the plans of the Atlantic 
Powers to a full stop. 


A Lull in Korea 

Mr. Attlee’s guarded expression of confidence in the United 
Nations’ forces ability to “maintain themselves in Korea” is 
symptomatic of a return to realism. Like similar statements made 
a few days ago by General MacArthur, it is inspired less by military 
developments than by the lack of them. Against weakening Chinese 
Opposition the encircled elements of X Corps have fought their way 
to the east coast port of Hungnam with great gallantry and deter- 
mination ; but on the 8th Army’s front, somewhere in the region of 
the 38th Parallel, there has been virtually no contact with the enemy. 
Meanwhile the American Intelligence Staff in Tokyo continue with 
an air of relish to tot up the mounting Chinese order of battle, to 
which the latest addition is two divisions of Mongol cavalry 
identified, presumably, by low-flying ethnologists, for in winter 
uniform a Mongol on a pony is not readily distinguishable from a 
Chinese. What this large army intends to do, and whether it will 
be able to carry out its intentions (a smaller invasion force has not 
yet achieved decisive results against General Winter in Tibet ; and 
General Winter has no air force), is still anybody’s guess ; but what 
it has so far failed to do is to exploit an initial success which was 
perhaps only partly deserved. This is encouraging, as far as it goes ; 
but our forces are in Korea for a purpose more ambitious than the 
avoidance of defeat, and the first step towards achieving that purpose 
is to wrest the initiative from the enemy. 


The Singapore Riots 

A large oriental city, such as Singapore, which contains a popu- 
lation of mixed and often antagonistic races, is always liable to 
explode in rioting on an apparently trivial excuse. The excuse for 
this week's riots in Singapore is connected with religion, and there- 
fore the authorities can never have had any excuse for regarding it 
as trivial. To the Moslem mob, which has been indulging in two 
days of arson and murder, the case is simple ; a Moslem girl has 
been abducted from her parents and husband and forced to change 
her religion. The fact that her Malayan parents are legally only 
her foster-parents, that the girl is Dutch and that her marriage is 
of doubtful validity, are not arguments to influence an excited 
crowd. Nor, it must be admitted, does much effort appear to have 
been made to prevent the case from being turned into a simple duel 
between Islam and Christianity, which, in the circumstances, has 
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inevitably converted it into a duel between rulers and ruled. But 
while the stages by which the present crisis has come about are clear 
enough, it is difficult not to feel that the dispute (which is Surely 
one of the most inessential in the whole of our colonial history) 
could have been avoided. The British, who are now suffering most 
of the opprobrium, are not in any way a direct party to the dispute, 
which concerns a Dutch and a Malayan family. The ultimate 
decision as to whether the girl is to spend her life in the East or jn 
the West must be made by the girl herself. This is universally 
admitted. The only question at issue is where the girl is to spend 
her time until she has made up her mind, and this is hardly worth 
the shedding of blood. Perhaps the most unsatisfactory part about 
the whole incident is that the recent court order settles nothing 
finally. The whole case is apparently likely to come up again jp 
March on appeal, when, unless energetic measures are taken to 
prevent it, the trouble will start up again. Maria Hertogh, poor 
child, is on the way to becoming as much of a nuisance as Helen 
of Troy. F 


The Cost of Living 


Everybody knows that the rise in the cost of living is a real 
hardship, but it is taking a long time for discussion of the subject 
to reach the point at which real remedies can be applied. In fact by 
the time that point is reached, if ever, rearmament may have ruled 
out all but the most painful and drastic remedies. A few weeks 
ago the Chancellor of the Exchequer was arguing, in flat contradic. 
tion even of the published figures, let alone the obvious facts, that 
the rise in prices had slowed down. Last week a number of Govern- 
ment supporters asserted in the Commons that there was no point 
in substituting a new measure for the present interim index of retail 
prices, even though that index is not adequately reflecting the rise in 
living costs. Nevertheless it was agreed that the Cost of Living 
Advisory Committee should meet to consider whether a new family 
budget survey should be undertaken, to replace the 1937-38 basis 
now in use, and whether a new retail price index should be con- 
structed. These, of course, are reasonable steps to take, but they 
cannot possibly be completed in a short time and they will not 
prevent living costs going up rapidly. It is extremely likely that 
they will soon begin to shoot up at such a rate that even the present 
index will reflect them and no amount of juggling with the rationing 
system will be able to disguise them. The root causes of the rise— 
the American price boom, the after-effects of devaluation and 
defence demands—have- been operating for months on commodity 
and wholesale prices and they are now working their way through 
to the consumer. Not all of these causes of trouble can be elimi- 
nated. A small beginning was made last week with the arrange- 
ments for surveying raw material needs set on foot by President 
Truman and Mr. Attlee, but it is most essential if the best is to be 
made of a difficult situation that all members of the Government 
should freely admit the difficulties and cease to pretend that they are 
partly the victims of uncontrollable forces and, for the rest, in 
complete control of the situation. 


The Holy Places 


The status of Jerusalem is back on the agenda of the U.N. General 
Assembly. Just a year ago, in a moment of enthusiasm, the 
Assembly passed a resolution approving an international régime for 
the whole Jerusalem area, including Bethlehem. In view of the 
adamant refusal of Jordan and Israel to have anything to do with 
internationalisation, the Reconciliation Commission for Palestine, 
which was left with the Assembly’s resolution as its directive, has 
marked time for twelve months. It now seems certain that the 
wider plans for internationalisation will be dropped, and in its place 
will come an acceptance of the permanent division of Jerusalem into 
Arab and Jewish areas, and the appointment of a United Nations 
Commissioner, whose functions will be concerned mainly with access 
to’and the upkeep of the Holy Places. This change of front can be 
interpreted either as a victory for common-sense or a defeat for 
idealism. It is unfortunately true that the idea of an international 


régime never received the spontaneous support which alone could 
have forced its acceptance on Jordan and Israel. On the other hand 
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the continued division of the Holy City between two States is not a 
solution that commends itself to reason or sentiment. The western 
half, the administrative capital of Israel, will sprawl energetically 
over the neighbouring hills; the eastern half will subside into 
provincialism. If this division remains permanent, in face of the 
logic of geography and history, there is no question but that the 
Arabs wiil have the worst of it. Most of the Holy Places are in 
the Old City, which is in the eastern zone, and on the Arabs there- 
fore will fall almost all the onus of coping with the United Nations 
authority. On present showing Jerusalem is destined to become a 
home for tourists, smugglers and bureaucrats. 


The Artful Dodgers 

There are a number of other morals, apart from the moral of 
crime and punishment, attached to the announcement by the Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General that in the last financial year £5,054,070 
was recovered from tax-evaders. The number of “ settlements ” 
involved was 1,886, and without allowing for the fact that there 
were possibly fewer offenders than there were settlements, the 
average amount involved in each fraud or evasion was over £2,500. 
What is more, in 225 settlements made through the special branch 
of the Inland Revenue investigating important frauds, the amount 
involved was £2,625,712, or well over £10,000 per case. These are 
staggering figures, even when allowance is made for the fact that 
the investigators, acting on the time-honoured tax principle of “ when 
you see a head, hit it,” probably go for the biggest offenders first. 
If the distribution of tax evaders among the various income groups 
is anything like the distribution of income itself then there must be 
enormous numbers of medium and small offenders and the haul of 
“settlements would quite certainly be worth having, whether the 
point of view is that of the Exchequer, or of the honest citizen who 
pays his taxes and whose burden is increased by the evasions of 
others less honest. In fact the Board of Inland Revenue, expressing 
itself with due caution after careful investigation, confirms the view 
that evasion is serious and widespread. And yet the number of 
trained inspectors has been allowed to fall below the pre-war level 
of 1,800 and the starting salary offered for this peculiarly arduous 
type of public service is £24 With taxable incomes higher than 
ever before this simply Gues no. rake sense. 


Propping Up the Albert Hall 


Some months ago it was confirmed that the Albert Hall was in dire 
need of repair. Since then the Council of the Royal Albert Hall 
Corporation has been seeking the means with which to do the work. 
It has finally hit upon the device —obvious enough in a Welfare State 

-of a Government loan. Such resort to the public funds may still 
have the power to shock those taxpavers who, while recognising that 
the Albert Hall is a national monument, remember that it is also a 
commercial undertaking which ought to pay iis way. But in fact the 
Albert Hall authorities still are doing their level best to keep the 
institution going in the spirit of Victorian enterprise by which it was 
set up. They expect to be able to provide out of revenue £5,000 a 
year for current repairs and up to £9,800 a year for deferred repairs. 
The £353,000 for which they have asked the Government would 
itself be cleared off over a period of forty years by raising the annual 
contributions of the seat-holders from £3 to £10 a year. What is 
more those same seat-holders, who at present are only required 
to forgo their rights on 10 special occasions in the year, are now 
being asked to make their seats available for letting much more 
frequently. Under the quaint regulations which govern the conduct 
of the Hall these changes will require an Act of Parliament, and the 
Council was authorised on Monday to go ahead and try to get it. 
In the circumstances the least the Government can do is to provide 
both the loan and the Act. The Albert Hall really is a national 
institution, even if, for musical performances, its place is likely to 
be taken by what one of the members called “ this rubbishy affair 


across the river.” 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


I has been interesting to watch the quiet play of Mr. Attlee’s) 

personality in these days of crisis—his equable personality w hictd 

is plainly nourished by secret reserves of strength. At the end 
of the strained Thursday a fortnight ago he announced that he wag 
going to Washington in tones that he might equally well have used 
if he had been going to Runcorn. He flies to Washington and 
devotes a considerable part of several days to crucial, exacting talks 
with President Truman with the world looking on. For makeweight 
he throws in an address to the National Press Club. At the end of 
a week he flies to Ottawa, has a conference with the Canadian Prime 
Minister and “ sits in” with the Canadian Cabinet. Then home ha 
comes by air, through the night He reaches London at 10 a.m. oa 
Tuesday, immediately has an audience of the King and then returns 
to No. 10 for a meeting with his principal Ministers. 


* * * * 


And then the sequel. A minute or two after 3.30 he hurried 
from behind the Speaker's chair, drops into his seat between Mr. 
Morrison and Mr. Bevin, all done with the air of a man who has 
rushed in to hear X or Y address the House and is thankful he 
is just in time. However, the resounding Labour cheers sufficiently 
announce that, as we used to say in the old days of the music-hall, 
it is he who is top of this particular bill, and rising to the despatch 
box and leaning on both elbows he reads that uninformative state« 
ment, concluding with one or two neat extempore sentences, which 
we would have put in our script (he no doubt says to himself) had 
there not been so much happening to us. It is impossible not to 
feel attracted by the Prime Minister’s contentment to be Mr. Attlee. 

- * * * 

He might justly have asked for the sympathy of the House after 
his racking week. He said not a word about his journeyings and 
labours. There are not many Ministers who, in the same circum- 
stances, would not have invited the House to behold in them 
the suffering servant. He certainly seemed to be wearing well, and 
he was back in the House, merry and bright, for the division in the 
coal debate. This debate was very different from any previous ones 
since the war. The international crisis and the crisis in coal produc 
tion had combined to induce a responsible approach to the subject. 
The House of Commons would have been past praying for if they 
had not. Polemics dropped out, and Mr. R. S. Hudson, in a speech 
admirable in temper, finally renounced coal nationalisation as a 
controversial weapon in the Conservative armoury, proclaiming, ia 
the national interest, that nothing else matters now but to makes 
nationalisation a success. Mr. Noel Baker went a long way, if noe 
the full distance, in response to this new temper. He was faced 
with a Conservative demand for an inquiry and in rejecting this 
he had to argue that “ great things * had been done since nationalisa- 
tion and that could not entirely avoid the controversial. Sir Erla 
Young's resignation was almost completely ignored in the debate, 


7 * * * | 


Noblesse oblige. It was this motive, as strong in the Stanleys as 
the Cecils, that kept Oliver Stanley in politics, though he would have 
been the last person to say so. He had not a deep relish for politics 
and, therefore, none of the hunger for office that generally goes with 
it. He would have been the next Conservative Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but he would not have thrown his hat in the air on the 
day of his appointment. This freedom from devouring ambition was 
the very condition required for the development and exercise of his 
sunny wit. His wit has been much praised, as it deserved to be ; it had 
been the joy of the House of Commons during these last five years, 
but he had not the reputation of a wit before the war. The wit wag 
there, but he did not trust himself to display it on the floor of the 
House. He was a very modest man. What is apt to be forgotten is 
that beneath the wit was a serious Conservative with a powerful 
sense of duty towards his party He was made its chief spokesmaa 
on finance, and he could not have become the master of the subject 
as he did without great application. He was no aristocratic dilettante, 
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THE VITAL PARTNERSHIP 


HERE is some relaxation of the tension over Korea. That, 

and no more than that, can be said at this moment. Mr. 

Attlee’s statement to the House of Commons on Tuesday 
added little, and in the circumstances could add little, to what had 
been said in the joint communiqué issued after the Washington 
talks were over, but it is likely enough that he may say more in 
the debate on Thursday, too late for comment here. The value 
of his visit to the United States cannot be questioned, and has not 
been questioned on either side of the Atlantic. Misunderstand- 
ings have been dispelled and understandings reaffirmed ; nothing 
Mr. Attlee said in America was more important in its bearing 
on Anglo-American relations than his public affirmation that 
so long as the Stars and Stripes flew in Korea the Union Jack 
would fly there too (not, it may be hoped, on a lower level). 


But Anglo-American relations must be seen as they are. On 
certain questions there is frank, if friendly, disagreement. One 
of them, the admission of Communist China to the United 


Nations, was specifically mentioned in the Washington com- 
muniqué, and it is pretty certain that that does not stand alone. 
Nothing was said about Formosa, but it would be surprising 
if en that the views of Congress and the views of the House of 
Commons came anywhere near being identical, whatever the 
personal views of Mr. Truman and Mr. Attlee may be. And 
there are almost certainly other points of difference. 

This is capable of proving the crux of the whole situation. 
The undisguised purpose of Russia is to drive a wedge between 
Britain and the United States, and it may be accepted that China 
is doing everything possible to assist in that endeavour. At 
almost any cost it must be frustrated. If the two Anglo-Saxon 
countries get at cross-purposes everything is lost, for without 
identity of purpose between them neither military nor diplomatic 
success is possible. Mr. Attlee told the House of Commons on 
Tuesday that it could not be expected that agreement on the 
admission of Communist China to the United Nations could be 
reached in a talk of a few days. Possibly not. But when and 
how can it be reached ? It is certain that China will make any 
Korea settlement dependent on the substitution of a Communist 
for a Nationalist in the Chinese seat on the Security Council. 
Failing that the fighting in Korea will go on, as indeed it may do 
anyhow, at lamentable cost to both the Western Powers and to 
China herself, and with the danger always present that the war 
at any moment may become more than local. That is the situation 
which public opinion in the United States must face, for it is 
public opinion rather than the President or his Cabinet that is 
displaying obduracy in this matter. Insistence on a Korea settle- 
ment without conditions affecting other issues resembles too 
closely the No Surrender demand which some Labour speakers 
find responsible for the prolongation of the last war. If China 
does couple a Korea offer with a Lake Success demand, any 
Power which nullifies the one by refusing the other will do a 
grave disservice to the cause of peace. 

These Anglo-American differences —what part Formosa plays 
in them is not yet clear—must be squarely confronted, for it is 
as essential to compose them as to settle with China ; it is safe to 
affirm indeed that unless they are composed there will be no 
settlement with China at all. Fortunately Mr. Acheson, the 
American Secretary of State, will be in Europe next week to 
attend the meeting of the North Atlantic Council, and there is 
little doubt that his private, if not his public, conversations will 
be concerned largely with the China problem. It is unfortunate 


that Mr. Acheson is regarded almost as a public enemy by some 
of the Republicans. Even so, contact between him and Mr. Bevin 
and other Foreign Ministers may serve to ease the deadlock to 


some extent, though it seems inevitable that everyone, including 
America will be compelled to accept the alternative—settlement 
plus seat, or no seat no settlement. No more can with advantage 
be said on that subject now ; it is possible, though unlikely, that 
the Prime Minister may be able to put the prospect in a more 
favourable light. Meanwhile the most hopeful means of achieving 
the desired Anglo-American accord over Korea is to strengthen 
Anglo-American accord in other fields. 

[hat means primarily Europe, for unless an impregnable 
defensive system can be constructed there successes in any other 
quarter of the globe will be immaterial—though if resources were 
capable of more expansion it would be necessary to emphasise 
both the capital importance and the grave vulnerability of the 
Middle East. But it is Europe which, apart from Korea, 
monopolises attention at this moment, when the North Atlantic 
Council is about to meet, the nomination of a Commander-in- 
Chief is expected almost hourly and an Atlantic Treaty army in 
Europe is about to take visible shape. Here at any rate America 
has no hesitations. Last week’s Washington communiqué made 
that amply clear. But she expects, and is justified in expecting, 
that the European States, and Great Britain in particular, will 
exert efforts at least equal to her own for the defence of what 
is after all their own territory. That imperious necessity must 
be faced. The way to the 55 divisions which expert opinion 
regards as the minimum compatible with safety has not been 
found yet, nor is it likely to be unless, as Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery was insisting this week, Western European countries 
generally are prepared to extend compulsory military service, 
where it has not already been so extended, to two years. Men 
are not everything. Equipment is at least as important, and in 
some cases harder to provide at short notice. In that sphere 
too, much reliance must be placed on America in the immediate 
future. For that reason it is the more essential for the European 
Powers to satisfy her that they are exerting themselves to the 
utmost of their capacity. Such a demonstration in Europe may 
be expected to affect sensibly America’s attitude on Far Eastern 
questions. 

There remains, among questions on which America and 
Britain may not see completely eye to eye, the atom bomb. So 
far as this country is concerned there is no real need to demand 
more than the assurances the Prime Minister has been able to 
give. President Truman has declared his hope that the bomb will 
never have to be used. No official view has yet been formulated 
here but the general view may be assumed to be that while the 
bomb should only be used in the last resort its employment 
cannot be ruled out altogether. There is no gulf there. American 
opinion and British opinion are the same, and the matter can 
well rest where it is. It is true, of course, that in a future war 
between United Nations forces and some aggressor State or 
States, the actual decision as to the use of the bomb might have 
to be taken by the United Nations commander on the spot, of 
whatever nationality he might happen to be. General principles 
can to some extent be laid down in advance, but at the crisis 
of a war it is not always possible to wait for the decision of 
committees. The bomb, it must not be forgotten, is in the 
possession of the United States, alone of the States supporting 
the United Nations, and it can only be used if she makes it 
available. There are no signs that she contemplates that lightly; 
in any case not she but the United Nations would lay down the 
principles governing its use. 

There is the whole Korean 
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by Russia. There is the prospect of Four-Power talks on the 
whole German question, again at the instigation of Russia, 
though not on the basis implied in her Note. There may be 
Six-Power talks on the Far Eastern problem, though that 
proposal is in suspense for the moment while plans promising 
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O one who knew Oliver Stanley could hear of his death 
without very real grief. Few men in public life can have 
made fewer enemies—if indeed, he had a single enemy 

in the world. The wittiest speaker, without exception, in the 
House of Commons, he could direct at a Minister or member 
opposite a barb that delighted both sides of the House, and never 
lefta wound. Take one: “ It is hard on the hon. member that when 
for once he decided to toe the party line he found the party line 
had changed”; or, at the beginning of the last Parliament, on 
the continuity of foreign policy as exemplified by Mr. Bevin’s 
administration of the Foreign Office, “One might almost suppose 
that the right hon. gentleman had been attending a revival of that 
fine old play, ‘The Importance of Being Anthony.”” But it was 
not Oliver Stanley's wit but his charm and conspicuous kindliness— 
associated, it must be added, with very considerable ability—which 
endeared him, most of all to his colleagues on the Front Opposition 
Bench, but in lesser degree to everyone who came in contact with 
him. It had been known for weeks that his death was near, but 
that does not diminish the universal sadness it must cause. 
7 * * * 

Like many other people, I have been reading the new Boswell 
Journal (reviewed in the Spectator last week) The exciting thing 
about it, of course, is its discovery a hundred and seventy years after 
it was written, at Fettercairn House in Scotland. Even so, if it had 
not been by Boswell it would have attracted little attention, just as 
Boswell himself, if he had not written the Life of Johnson, would 
have attracted little attention. There is little to admire in the 
Boswell revealed here. He was incredibly vain, inordinately 
licentious and in his occasional lapses into philosophy intolerably 
trite. But he was at this time only 23, and the marked contrast 
between the Boswell of the Journal and the Boswell of Johnson 
no doubt springs from the fact that in the one case he was writing 
about a great man and in the other largely about a set of young 
roués, like Eglinton and Erskine ; the later Boswell was a different 
man. Incidentally some passages in the book are filthier than any- 
thing I have read anywhere, and, much as I dislike excisions, it seems 
to me open to grave question whether they should have been printed. 
It is surely sufficient to reproduce the monotonously frequent entry 
“picked up a whore” without proceeding to a detailed and often 
disgusting description of the operations that follow ; there are depths 
of the sordid which it is unnecessary to plumb. It is usual to excuse 
much in the author of a classic, but the fact that Boswell wrote a 
classic later in life has no bearing on his much earlier account of 
his comparatively worthless youth. 

* * *x * 

We are still getting Bernard Shaw's last words. The very last 
work, so it is said, that he prepared for print comes all too appositely 
for use as an ideal substitute for a Christmas card. I say all 
too appositely, because, having realised that my own annual Christ- 
mas-card crisis is solved at a stroke, I am driven to the annoying 
conclusion that everyone else will solve the crisis in the same way, 
and that the select company to whom I propose to send copies 
of Bernard Shaw's Rhyming Picture Guide will each of them get 
about a dozen copies from other benefactors. Well, I can only 
hope that mine will get there first. For the combination of Shaw’s 
own snapshots of his Hertfordshire village and his verses on his 
Hertfordshire village is altogether charming. A hypercritical cur- 
mudgeon might observe that to make “ welfare ” rhyme with “ dwell 
there " strains euphony a little, but I trust I am neither the adjective 
nor the noun. However that may be, let me urge every reader of 
these lines as insistently as I know how Nor to send the Rhyming 
Picture Guide as a Christmas card. If there were any justice in the 
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more immediate results are under discussion. The success of 
any and all of them hangs, once more, on a single dominating 
factor, the closest Anglo-American understanding. To the 
achievement of that almost everything must be subordinated. It 
has not been completely achieved as yet. 


S NOTEBOOK 


world all copies except the ones I have ordered for myself would 
be suppressed till Boxing Day. Perhaps the Leagrave Press, Luton, 


will see to that. 
* * 7 * ° 


The following pieces of information have been extracted from 
various Ministers by the industrious Mr. Nigel Birch: 

A film called “ How to Make a Telephone Call” was made 
by the Central Office of Information, at a cost of £6,000 “to 
impress On members of the Civil Service the improvement which 
the efficient handling of the telephone is likely to achieve ia 
the conduct of business.” 

A film called “ Four Men in Prison” was made by the 
COI at the instance of the Home Office at a cost of £16,000. 
No reasons given. 

A film called “Come Saturday ” was made by the COI at 
the instance of the Foreign Office, at a cost of £14,634, “to 
show that the British are not an exclusively dour people and 
do not take their pleasures sadly.” Some £3,000 was recovered 
by the exhibition of the film. 

If you want to know where the money goes, this is where. 
* + * * 

There is something very nearly pathetic in the implacable resolve 
of the Liberals to rush down a steep place into the sea. Here, for 
example, is that hard-headed financier, Sir Andrew McFadyean, 
suggesting, apparently in all seriousness, that one way of ascertaining 
the strength of Liberalism in the country would be for Liberals, at 
any election where there was no Liberal candidate, to go to the poll 


‘ and spoil their voting papers. Is this the true Liberal’s view to the 


elementary civic duty of voting ? I decline to believe it. However, 
there is the choice: so to show yourselves Liberals as never to forget 
that you are citizens ; or so to show yourselves citizens as never to 
forget that you are Liberals. And when Mr. Granville announces 
that Liberals in the House will abstain from voting (there are no 
voting papers to spoil there) “ because they decline to turn the House 
into an annexe of the Conservative Central Office for electioneering 
purposes ” one can only conclude that these superior beings live in a 
rarefied atmosphere in which common mortals find it hard to breathe, 
(Yet the Liberal rank-and-file aren't like that a bit.) 
* * * * 

In a speech at Lowestoft last Sunday, Mr. R. R. Stokes, the 
Minister for Works, affirmed that “ all authorities who have written, 
even at this early stage, about the last war say that without doubt 
the idiotic declaration about Unconditional Surrender kept the war 
going at least an extra year.” I seem to remember that Mr. Winston 
Churchill has written one or two little things about the last war. 
I wish the Minister would give the reference to the passage in 
Mr. Churchill's works making this assertion about unconditional 
surrender. It will be interesting, because, in fact, Mr. Churchill 
wrote to Harry Hopkins, “It is false to suggest that it prolonged 
the war.” Or there is Captain Cyril Falls’ History of the Second 
World War. I expect Captain Falls said what Mr. Stokes credits 
all authorities who have written on the war with saying, but I have 
looked for the statement in vain. Here, too, perhaps Mr. Stokes 
would give the reference. : 

* * * * 
So Now You Know 
WEST “SOLIDLY SPLIT” ON THE FAR EAST 
Manchester Guardian, Dec. 11th 
“The Western Powers are maintaining a reasonable attitude, and 


are not revealing any rift among themselves.” 
Manchester Guardian, Dec. 13th. 


JANUS, 
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The Flying Saucer Myth 


By THE ASTRONOMER ROYAL (Sir Harold Spencer Jones, F.R.S.) 
ROM about 


nidsummer 1947 and throughout the past three 


ears there have been numerous reports of mysterious 
saucer-like and other objects having been seen moving through 
the sky at great speeds. These reports have largely emanated trom 
the United States, where they have given rise to much interest and 
lo some irm Are these mysterious objects Secret weapons in 


’ Are they sent by an enemy Power to spy out the 


perhaps launched from 


course of trial 
land? Are they 
there a simple ewplanation, some natural phenomenon having been 


inother planet? Or ts 
misrepresented and incorrectly reported ? 

It not infrequently happens that when there is a report of some- 
thing having been seen which is mysterious and outside ordinary 
experience, other people begin to think that they see the same thing. 
The reports of the Loch Ness Monster provide an instance. In the 
case of the flying saucers, something similar seems to have occurred 
The first reports of these objects apparently came from Boise in 
Idaho ; before long, flying saucers were being seen in many other 
of the States. It has been suggested that the whole thing may be 
merely a case of mass-hallucination. 

So widespread has been the interest aroused by the flying-saucer 
problem that the reader will turn to Mr. Gerald Heard’s book* in 
expectation of finding some light thrown on the mystery. He will 
be doomed to disappointment, for, after summarising and discussing 
the evidence, the author, after possible alternatives have been 
examined and discarded, offers an explanation which is more improb- 
able than the flying saucers themselves. 

But, first of all, what do the observers of these objects state that 
they have seen? There is a marked diversity in the various reports, 
and it is certain that they cannot all refer to the same type of 
phenomenon. Most frequently the reports refer to disk-shaped or 
saucer-like objects which, however, are sometimes described as being 
heart-shaped or as having a tail fin. Statements about size are 
strangely discordant, ranging from a few feet to several hundred or 
one thousand feet in diameter ; but it may be remarked that there 
are many people who estimate the moon to be about the size of 
The speeds at which the objects move are variously 
In one instance, 


a dinner plate. 
estimated from about 200 to 18,000 miles an hour. 
a flying saucer is said to have gone from horizon to horizon in three 
seconds. Some other reports describe giant cigar-shaped wingless 
torpedoes, with windows and fore-cabin, glaring with a weird 
mysterious light, which are capable of tremendous speed and are 
of master-manoeuvrability, so that they can make circles around a 
plane travelling at a speed of 300 miles an hour. 

A third type is described as a giant balloon. One such is stated 
to have anchored itself for nearly two days at a height of about 
5,000 feet about the town of Alice, Texas ; it is curious that it was 
apparently seen by only five citizens of that town. In another 
instance the balloon is said to have been double-decked. One was 
seen to explode, but no fragments could be found. Then there are 
objects described as balls of light, appearing as bright white globes, 
a foot or so in diameter, which can make sudden darts, or rapid 
twists and turns, and which can suddenly hop up thousands of feet 
and perform other weird capers. 

Almost all the reports appear to agree that there is no sound 
accompanying these appearances. If the objects have a material 
existence, they have never been observed to start from the ground, 
or to fall to or alight on the ground. They either disappear over the 
sea or into the depths of the sky. If they are of terrestrial origin 
they must sooner or later down somewhere. If they are 
mechanical devices, something must sometimes go wrong and a crash 
But this never happens with flying saucers. 

There are many natural phenomena which appear mysterious, 
and for which, in some cases, there is as yet no satisfactory explana- 
tion. The accounts of such appearances given by those who are 
unfamiliar with them may be strangely unlike the real thing. The 
aurora borealis, ball lightning, St. Elmo's fire, mock suns and 

* The Riddle i the By Gerald Heard. Carroll and 
Nicholson lis. 6d.) 


come 


occur 


Fivine Saucers 
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parhelia, the Brocken spectre, a blue sun or a blue moon, a Dright 
fire-ball, a slow moving train of meteors, for instance, are Hiciently 
far from the normal range of most people's experience to give rise 
to wonderment. I receive many reports of unusual Strange 
phenomena ; but rarely is an account of what was seen sufficiently 
precise and accurate for a definite opinion to be given to the 
cause. There was an occasion during the 1914-1918 W vhen it 
was reported by a British officer in France that a Zeppeli isina 


certain direction and was moving westwards ; he had for some time 
been carefully watching Jupiter through his field-glasses and had 
interpreted the four bright satellites as lights in the hull ; the diurnal 


motion of the planet had convinced him that he was observing a 
distant moving Zeppelin. 
In December, 1949, the U.S. Air Force declared that all the 


reports of flying saucers received had been investigated and had 
been disposed of as having natural causes. I believe that many of 
them are distorted accounts of natural phenomena; in a few 
instances, meteorological balloons, experimental aircraft or guided 
missiles may possibly have been observed. In one or two cases 
fire-balls may have been seen. 

But such explanations are too prosaic for Mr. Gerald Heard 
He wants something more exciting. In the course of my experience 
I have come across so many instances of the unreliability of ocular 
evidence that I prefer to seek a natural explanation, and I frankly 
mistrust much of the testimony. Mr. Heard prefers to trust the 
evidence, and so is compelled to seek an unnatural explanation. For 
he accepts the view that flying saucers are not U.S. secret weapons 
in course of trial, and he admits that they cannot be launched by an 
unfriendly Power, as it would be quite illogical for any such Power 
to disclose its own secret weapons to a possible enemy 

Mr. Heard is therefore compelled to suggest an extra-terrestrial 
origin, and the suggestion which he makes is that the flying saucers 
have come from Mars. Because the largest sunspots ever recorded 
appeared not long after the firing-otf of atomic bombs, he assumes 
(quite illogically) that the atomic bombs caused the sunspots. It 
is well-established that the sun's ultra-violet radiation is increased 
at times of great sun-spot activity ; the Martians, he asserts, have 
the strongest of reasons for not wishing ultra-violet radiation from 
the sun to increase, since the tenuous Martian atmosphere affords 
little protection against the short-wave rays, which are deadly to life 
He suggests further that the sun is one of the pulsating stars known 
as Cepheids, and that it is these stars which are liable to explode 
and become novae (neither statement, incidentally, is correct) ; atom 
bombs might serve as the trigger which would cause the sun to 
explode. The Martians may have read the signs, have assumed 
that some trouble is brewing, and have therefore taken steps to 
find out what we are up to. That is presumably why they have 
devoted their attention almost entirely to the United States. The 
two small satellites of Mars have provided the platforms from 
which they have launched their Mars-to-Earth flights. The Martians, 
he considers, are large insects, super-bees about two inches in length, 
with a highly developed social organisation ! 

There are no limits to such unscientific speculation. Once one 
embarks upon it, it is necessary to plunge deeper and deeper. The 
enormous speeds attributed to these objects. and their silence, almost 
presuppose that some form of super-energy, which is unknown to 
us, is available to these Martian insects. The ability to hover 
silently for any time at any height “seems to demand the power to 
resist gravity with its counter-force, a negative reaction to the pull 
of the earth, as on the negative pole of the magnet objects are not 
drawn in but driven out.” Mr. Heard supposes that ~ magnetism 
is, as it were, the other pole of gravity.” Two saucers, reported to 
have been whirling round each other, were, it is suggested, recharging 
each other. Even radar is brought in to add an air of plausibility ior 
the unscientific reader: the “rods and foci of force that the radaf 
picks up, directed force, may be from the disks.” 

Mr. Heard supposes that the smaller disks come down from 4 
giant disk, riding as a second and very midget moon right undef 
our lee, and that the dancing balls of light were directed by a super- 
intelligence from this space-platform. 

The scientific reader will jettison the whole of this chain of argu- 
ment. We koow enough about Mars and the conditions that prevail 
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there te onfident that no animal life can exist on it. As for 
big manufacturing plants being in operation on Mars in order 
to turn o isks in large numbers, as is supposed, it is just fantastic 
The unscientific reader will find his credulity strained to the utmost 
The fact that such arguments have to be put forward to account for 
these flying saucers seems to me to provide the strongest possible 


demonstration that the whole thing is a myth 


very 


What Is Burnham ? 


By B. H. GARNONS WILLIAMS 
(Headmaster of Plymouth College) 


HE Burnham Committee has reported. The National Union 
yf Teachers has accepted the award; the Incorporated 

Association of Assistant Masters, while expressing strong 
dissatisfaction, has voted to accept it by a small majority. The 
nembers of the Authorities’ Panel have not yet pronounced 
upon it t few doubt that they will accept it, that the Minister of 


Education will bless it, and that the new scales will come into force 


various 


next Apr 
Anyone not closely connected with the State system of education 
may be excused a certain vagueness about the Burnham Committee 


and the v 
ably regard it as consisting of people interested in education whose 


irious interests of its constituent members. He will prob- 


joint wisdom is likely to produce a satisfactory salary scale; the 
representation on it of teachers and of Local Education Authorities 
being exactly equal, a decent compromise seems probable between 
those whose interest it is to secure good salaries and those whose 
duty it is to curb public expenditure. And he can surely be forgiven 
if he gets confused between the various bodies, the N.U.T., the 
1.A.H.M. and the rest, which together make up the Teachers’ Panel 

It is even possible that he will not realise the extent to which the 
Burnham Committee’s recommendations, which officially apply only 
to schools “in which the Local Education Authorities accept 
for the salary scales,” do in fact influence or even 


responsidi 
‘direct grant” 


control salary scales in other schools, whether 
wy independent. But they do; 
ither schools cannot maintain their standards except by paying 
salaries p to Burnham,” and, where they have in the past paid 

ver Burnham,” continuing to do so. Thus the man to whom educat- 
g his children means sending them to private preparatory schools 
and independent public schools is badly mistaken if he thinks that the 
Burnham Committee affects him merely as a payer of rates and 
taxes ; for on its recommendations depend the amount he will have 
to pay in school fees and, less directly, the quality of the education 
for which he will be paying. 

It is as well, therefore, to be clear what the Burnham Committee 
is, and to know something of its history. In 1919 Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher set up three Standing Joint Committees, on which teachers 
and their employers, the Local Authorities, were equally repre- 
sented; these three committees were to fix salary scales in 
elementary, secondary and technical schools respectively. In 1944, 
calling attention to “the fact that the term elementary education 
would disappear, and that education would be redefined by stages 
instead of by types,” and postulating “ the need for a closer integra- 
tion of the teaching profession corresponding to the closer integration 
in future of the educational system,” the Coalition Government 
“decided that in future there should be two Burnham Committees, 
one Committee (Burnham Main Committee) to deal with the salaries 
)f teachers in Primary and Secondary Schools and County_Colleges, 
the other . with the salaries of teachers in Technical, including 
Commercial and Art, Colleges and Schools.” (Burnham Committees 
Report, August, 1945, page 3.) Behind these smooth-sounding 
phrases was concealed a revolution, so far as the secondary grammar- 
school teacher was concerned, a revolution whose occurrence is 
even today hardly suspected by the general public. 

Practically all teachers in primary schools and many in secondary 
modern schools are members of the National Union of Teachers. 
The vast majority of those in secondary grammar schools, whether 
independent, direct-grant or maintained, if they belong to any profes- 


for the governing bodies of these 


b 
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sional organisation, belong to one of the Joint Four Associations 
These four, the Associations of Head and Assistant Masters and 
Mistresses in Secondary Schools, were naturally allotted a majority 
of the seats on the Teachers’ Panel of the old Burnham Secondary 
together they controlled twenty-one out of the twenty- 
six seats, the N.U.T.. by virtue of its small but not negligible 
membership in schools, controlling the other five. But 
when the-old Elementary and Secondary Committees were in 1944 
merged in the new Main Committee, the N.U.T. representation, not 


Committee 


sec ond if 


illogically, rose to sixteen, the Joint Four representation sank to six, 
and four seats were given to the Association of Teachers in 
Technical Institutes 

There was small chance thereafter that the peculiar needs of the 
grammar schools would have much more than perfunctory con- 
sideration. A committee so constituted is hardly likely to recognise 
any need to differentiate between teachers serving in different types 
of schools The phrase closer integration of the educational 
the closer integration of the teaching profes- 
sion,” the demand for “ parity of esteem ~ between different types of 
secondary schools, and the agitation for abolishing these different 


system.” its corollary 


types by merging them all into comprehensive or multilateral 
schools, all tend to support the Committee in its refusal to admit 
that the grammar schools must, if they are to maintain their stan- 
dards, be allowed to offer salaries substantially greater than those 
in primary and secondary modern schools 

But this refusal is hardly realistic. it would, no doubt, be very 
pleasant if we could afford to staff the whole educational system 
vith men and women of the mental calibre and academic attainment 
traditionally associated with grammar-school teachers; but the 
ost of this in salaries would, in present circumstances, be rightly 
regarded by every Education Authority in the country as entirely 
prohibitive. Since, therefore, it is plainly impossible to raise primary- 
and secondary-modern-school staffing standards to a level with those 

the grammar schools, official policy since 1944 has been to secure 

the closer integration of the educational system” by lowering the 
latter ; and towards this the revised constitution of the Burnham 
Committee has proved a potent instrument, 

Yet for the past two years it has been plain that the lowering of 
standards has gone too far to escape the notice even of the general 
public [The disparity between the material rewards offered by 
Education Authorities and by industrial firms—particularly, but not 
only, to the science graduate—has increased to a point where it is 
a strong deterrent to the would-be recruit to the-teaching profession ; 
in some schools vacancies have had to be filled by mere stopgaps 
or left unfilled altogether; from others the ablest teachers have 


re bl 


departed to fill minor but better-paid posts in educational administra- 
tion ; and those that remain tend to occupy far more time than is 
healthy in discussing their financial problems and the ever-increasing 
inlikelihood of anything being done to solve them. Publicity has 
been given to some of these things, and recognition of the problem 
has made its way from the correspondence to the editorial columns 
of the national Press. As a result expectation was aroused that, in 
spite of its constitution, the Committee would do more in 1950 than 
it had done yet to meet the needs of the grammar school. 

To what extent has this expectation been fulfilled ? What, besides 
the £75 addition and the speeding-up of increments, which are com- 
mon to the whole profession, is the grammar-school teacher to 
receive ? First, the degree payment has been doubled. But it was 
only £30 a year, and the £60 to which it has been raised compares 
unfavourably with the initial £48, rising in seventeen years to £96, 
which obtained under the 1927 Secondary Scales. Furthermore, the 
extra payment of £30 to the holder of a first-class honours degree 
has been abolished, so that the very ablest men have no more 
inducement on this score to enter or remain in the profession than 
they had before. Secondly, the amounts which Local Authomnties 
are allowed to spend on payments for special posts have been 
increased, and it is widely assumed that this will automatically 
benefit the staffs of grammar schools. But investigations carned 
out in particular areas suggest that if an Authority adopts a uniform 
policy as between various types of schools in calculating the amounts 
of these payments, the grammar schools will actually benefit less 
than the others: only if it pays as much as tt can in grammar 
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schools, and as little as it can in other schools, will the grammar- 
school teacher reap any relative advantage. Finally, there is a new 
feature, the “ pool,” which deserves pariicular consideration. 

Into the pool an Authority is entitled (but not apparently com- 
pelled) to pay four shillings for each registered pupil in the schools 
maintained by it; and it has wide discretion in the disposal of 
the fund thus created, being allowed to devote it to any or all 
of the following objects: —(1) to supplement special allowances ; 
(2) to make special allowances to teachers in special schools ; (3) to 
make additional allowances to head teachers, in cases where the 
normal capitation system seems to offer them inadequate rewards. 
It may seem that the first of these clauses might well be used to 
benefit the grammar schools, and there is reason to believe that 
that is its intention. But there is no compulsion on any Authority 
to use its pool in this way. Some Authorities will probably do so ; 
others, it is to be feared, will use it simply to buy scientists and 
mathematicians, who are at present the rarae aves of the educational 
world, thereby causing justifiable ill-feeling among the unfortunate 
teachers of other subjects; others, in the name of economy, may 
refrain from having a pool at all. In any case it is certain that there 
will be great variety of practice. For the first time the Burnham 
Committee has failed to give any clear guidance to Local Authorities. 
Faced with the problem of doing something to maintain or restore 
the standards of the grammar school, it has in fact shirked it. 

This article began by attempting to answer the question, What 
is the Burnham Committee ? It ends by asking, but abandoning as 
unanswerable, the question, What now is the Burnham Scale ? 


300,000 Houses a Year 


By ENOCH POWELL, M.P, 


O the question, “ Can we build 300,000 houses a year ? ” the 

answer is, “ Yes, of course ; and if we wanted to build 600,000 

a year, we could do that, too.” The questioner’s irritation 
at this reply is unreasonable. The fault was his for not éxpressing 
conditions which he intended to imply. But before we help him 
by making some of those conditions explicit, there is point in the 
answer even as it stands. In those old far-off days when the 
Tories raised the cry, “ We want eight and we won't wait,” nobody 
was scandalised because they did not proceed to show exactly 
whence the steel for eight more Dreadnoughts was to come, or 
whence the shipyard labour, or what precise adjustments would be 
made to the Budget in consequence. It was taken for granted—and 
rightly—that, if the Governmen, meant to have those ships, then, 
of course, they could build them. And they did. 

But let us be helpful and attach some conditions to the question 
“Can we build 300,000 houses a year without sacrificing any 
essential element in our standard of living or our social services ? ” 
The answer is still, “ Yes, of course * ; and the proof lies in the actual 
happenings of the last few months. Two limitations upon our pro- 
duction of houses have been asserted: the supply of timber and the 
capital investment programme (which expresses in financial terms 
the supply of all relevant factors in production, of which labour 
is the most important). 

First, then, is it true that we could not afford to buy any more 
softwood, especially because in the alleged present state of European 
dollar purchase and the consequent 
? The softwood for another 


supplies it would mean a 
sacrifice of even more essential imports 
100,000 houses would cost from a dollar source at current prices 
not more than about £10 million. Well, on November 20th the 
Government announced that they were going to tinport coal. Most, 
if not all of this, will come from America, and even if we only 
import as little as the Minister of Fuel and Power then indicated 
jt will cost well over £10 million in dollars; yet everyone treated 
it as a triviality, not seriously affecting our import pattern—and no 
wonder, as it represents under 2 per cent. of our dollar imports, 

Is there more truth in the contention that the “ capital investment 
programme” is so tight and accurate that the investment of an 
extra £150 million in houses would throw this £1,786 million plan 


joto disastrous and irretrievable confusion ? Well, on August 4th 
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the Government announced that in the three years following they 
intended to spend up to £420 million more a year on defence us 
duction. It is true that at the time this was qualified by the State. 
ment that American assistance would be necessary ; but since July 
without any such assurance, £450-million-worth of orders have been 
authorised, and on November 2nd Mr. Gaitskell defined the extra 
£420 million as “ the maximum possible on the assumption that oy; 
economic recovery would be maintained.” There is nothing here 
about sacrificing essential elements in the standard of living or the 
social services. 

rhere are, then, two possible deductions. Either 100,000 extra 
houses under the conditions imposed had been possible until re. 
armament started in July and coal had to be imported from America 
—and any Labour spokesman is welcome to embrace that horn of 
the dilemma if he likes it—or else they are still possible, and an 
economy which without major catastrophe can digest £10-million. 
of-dollar coal and £420 million of defence production can equally 
digest £10-million-of-dollar timber and £150 million of housing. © 

But perhaps this is too easy. Let us make the question really 
difficult. “Can we build 300,000 houses a year with our present 
building industry and without appreciable effect on other types of 
construction ?” For the third time, I answer: “ Yes, of course”: 
but on this occasion I am going to call as witness Mr. Coppock, 
General Secretary of the National Federation of Building Trades 
Operatives. He told the Labour Party Conference at Margate in 
October that “ 300,000 houses per year is within the capacity of 
the industry.” He added that the method was by “ relaxation of 
control of capital “expenditure,” or, as he put it more bluntly at 
Leeds a fortnight earlier, by “ bringing Government control of the 
building industry to an end.” Very true, Mr. Coppock ; spoken 
like a practical builder, which you are. 

Let us take the two points separately, capacity and method. As 
for capacity, here is an industry of which the employed size is 
something like 100,000 men larger than in the five years before 
1939. It is producing little more than half the number of houses; 
and though the statistics to make a comparison do not exist for 
other types of work, he would be a bold man who asserted that 
more repair and more construction of a non-domestic character 
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are being done now than before 1939. One common fallacy is to 
allege that today’s houses are larger than before the war. In fact, 


though the council houses were somewhat smaller, the majority 
of pre-war output was of houses larger than council type. Another 
fallacy is to refer to output in the 1920s, whereas, in fact, it was 
not until well into the 1930s that the building industry attained 
the size at which it has now stood for over three years. 

Then as to method. Here simplicity is truth. The house- 
building industry, that section of the building industry which is 
constituted to build and maintain houses, is at present prevented 
from building more houses by the licensing system. As Mr. Bevan 
put it in the last housing debate: “A licence is not only a per- 
mission ; it is a prohibition. It is not only an assurance that one 
person can do one thing; it is a denial to somebody else to do 
something else.” Now, at present the vast majority of building 
firms of all sizes are under-occupied, their output limited not by 
their physical and planning capacity but by the flow of materials 
and the flow of licences or contracts, both of which are determined 
by Whitehall. 

This simple policy of letting the builder build, which Mr. Coppock 
shares with the Conservative manifesto This is the Road, has to 
encounter three phobias, produced by the atmosphere of Socialism 
in which we have lived and breathed for five-and-a-half years. 

Phobia one. “Fat more houses would be started than there 
were materials to complete.” Not by private builders dependent 
for a profit upon keeping their labour force fully and steadily 
employed. Not when the building-materials industry is geared 
direct to the producers and importers on one hand and the building 
industry on the other. Of course, the commencement rate of houses 
and the appropriate flow of materials will work up to 300,000 (or 
more) per year only gradually and smoothly, and full output at 
the finishing end would take at least two years to attain from 
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Phobia two. “ Everybody will stop building countil houses in 
order to build privately.” At the height of the speculative building 
boom of the 1930s local authorities never had any difficulty in 
letting contracts for 100,000 council houses a year, and could have 
let more ; the only difference was that they got contracts at prices 
forced down by competition in the private sector. 

Phobia three. “ Prices will rocket in a rush to get the new licence- 
free houses.” In other words, if you increase the supply, the price 
goes up—not very good economics! If licensing were removed, 
(1) the price of second-hand houses would tumble down ; (2) people 
who could afford more than the current price of a licence-built 
house (about £2,000) would either get better value by buying an 
old house or would hold off till the following happened: (3) the 
building societies wouldn't finance the purchase of houses at tem- 
porary fancy prices ; and (4) the building industry would soon have 
to bring prices below present levels in order to find a market. 

One more question, which was perhaps the real meaning of the 
‘Can we build 300,000 houses a year and still keep 
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Flying Premiers 


When Chamberlain his pleas on Hitler pressed 





By flying East, it was our peace went Wes 
Whose circumvolent perils being increased 
Attlee flies West to snatch it fr the Eas 
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Nobel Prize Yardstick 


By E. M. FRIEDWALD 
Sund D ther 10th, was the fifticth a \ F fh 
the Nobel Institut This year’s No! 
on that day presented: to Professor Pow of Bri 
{ rsit or phy sics; jointly to Emeritus Professor Otto Di 
of Kiel University and Professor Kurt Alder, of Cologne University 
for chemistry ; and jointly to Dr. P. S. Hench and Dr. E. C. Kendal 
United States, and Dr. T. Reichstein, born in Poland but now 
f Swiss nationality, for medicine. 


NLY a few years ago the annual award of the Nobel prizes 
for science was a notabie cultural event and the cause 
of legitimate pride in intellectual achievement both for 
the recipients and for their native countries. But who today would 
pretend that the pursuit of science is exclusively or even primarily 
a matter of cultural or intellectual interest? Indeed, if the events 
of the last few years have taught anything, it is ihat scientific and 
technological ability has suddenly become a major factor in world 
politics; and international relations in the next ten or twenty 
years will certainly be shaped to a large extent by Russia's ability 
or inability—to overtake the scientific and technological lead of 
the West. There is more than the mere longing for intellectual 
prestige behind the painful efforts of the Soviet radio and Press 
to convince the world that most of the great scientific discoveries 
and technological inventions of the last hundred years originated 
in Russia, and not in the West as bourgeois text-books would have it 
Measurement is difficult, but the least unsatisfactory means of 


issessing the relative strength of nations in the realm of science 
ind technology is probably to be found in the comparison of their 
records of actual achievement. And for this purpose—at least as far 
is the last fifty years are concerned—there could hardly be a more 
reliable guide than the list of Nobel prizewinners Three Nobel 
prizes are normally awarded each year by the Swedish Academy 
of Science and the Stockholm Faculty of Medicine in 
important achievement in physics, 
ind physiology, and medicine Actually, the 
practically the whole field of science and technology, and are the 
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highest tribute a scientist can receive Since their inception, in 
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1901, these awards have been made with strict impartiality and 


irge, they constitute as good a yardstick for iSsessing the serentific 
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Since the beginning of the century a total of 127 prizes has been 
awarded. Grouping by nationalities gives the following results :— 
Germans 344, British 21, Americans 17 1/6, French 13, Dutch 6}, 
Swedes 6}, Austrians 6, Swiss 45/6, Danes 44, Italians 2, Belgians 2, 
Hungarians 2, Russians 14, Canadians 1, Finns 1, Indians 1, 
Japanese 1, Spaniards }$, Argentines }, Portuguese 4 The out- 
standing fact revealed by this list is that modern scientific achieve- 
ment has been virtually a monopoly of what is commonly known 
as Western civilisation. Western Europe (including Germany and 
Austria) and the United States account alone for well over 90 per 
cent of all the awards. This striking inequality between the 
few nations of the West and the rest of the world is the result 
of many complex factors, historical and social. But one broad, 
underlying cause can be found in the unevenness of industrial 
development throughout the globe. Modern science is, to a large 
extent, a product of industry. For, while the rise of science made 
industry possible, the development of industry, in its turn, greatly 
stimulated the progress of science. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that scientific ability should be found concentrated in Western 
Europe, and in the United States. 

This broad classification, however, does not reveal certain signifi 
cant changes which have occurred in the course of the last fifty 
years and which are only brought to light by a close analysis of 


the table of Nobel prizewinners. The most important of these 
| 


changes has been the recent decline of German science For the 
first part of this century Germany undoubtedly led the world in 
science, particularly during the fifteen years follow! the ir of 
1914-18 But this lead as rapidly lost with the advent to *r 
of Nazism which, by its very nature, undert d the whole foun 
dation of German science. The decline is striking! flected in 
the Nobel awards. During the period 1918-32 German « ists 
g ed thirteen id a half out of thirt: e prizes, against Six r 
British and two la Americ scientists. From 1933 ¢ 
1949 they won o six out of fort wards, against seven for t 
British and twel yr the Americans. 

The figures reveal another change—the recent and phenome 
rise of American science Latterly the United States has been 
reaping the benefit of American understanding and enthusiasm 
science of the last three generations. From 1901 till 1931 American 
scientists gained only 3! Nobel prizes out of a total of 81; since 


then they have won more than any other national group 


Next to the U.S.A 


Britain is the main breeding-ground 
of scientific ability. She has, in fact, taken the place which 
France held at the beginning of this century when Germany was 
the leading scientific Power. France, after having led the world 
in science during the greater part of the nineteenth century, had 
gradually lost her position to Germany. This decline, largely die 
to the indifference and parsimony with which the French scientist 
had to contend, was sharply accentuated as a result of the tremend- 
ous loss of life suffered in the wa of 1914-18 Today France only 
just holds her place as one of the Big Four in the world of science 

Surprisingly enough, if the Nobel prizes be taken as the criterion, 
ways insignificant—has, if anything, deterior- 
the one and a half prizes Russia 
Mechnikov are a_ heritage from the days 

Russia has not yet produced a single 
This paucity is all the more remarkable 
indus- 
ranks 
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in marked contrast to the Tsarist régime, has spared no effort 


further the development o! sere we Marxism alw ivs laid great 
Stress on the fundamental role which science sho Id play n social 
organisation, and the enthusiasm for science in Russia today has 
hardly i parallel elsewhe e ce tainly the pro Or on Ol the n ali ynal 


income devoted to scientific education and research is h gener than 


Why, then, have the results so far 


in almost any other country 
been disappointing 
One of the main reasons is, of course, that scientific ability of 


1 high standard is not something that can be improvised in ten of 
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twenty years. It takes much longer fo breed scientific tradition than 
to set up a large industry. But there is also another, less tangible, 
reason All past experience shows that an atmosphere of intellectual 
freedom is a prerequisite of scientific progress. Now it would 
be foolish to pretend that there is, or ever was, much intellectual 
freedom in Russia. In Tsarist times it was unwise for a scientist 
to hold scientific views conflicting with the doctrines of the Orthodox 
Church; but how much more unwise is the Soviet scientist who 
allows his work to get out of line with Marxist-Leninist dogma— 
as the recent purges of geneticists have only too clearly shown. 
Modern atomic physics, too, was anathema in the Soviet Union until 
the explosion of the first atom bomb broke down official prejudice— 
though not entirely even then. This subjection of scientific thought 
to political dogma goes far towards accounting for the backwardness 
of Russian science. Nor does the manufacture of an atom bomb, 
spectacular as it may appear to the layman, turn a technologically 
backward country into an advanced one 

The world of science today—in the sense of scientific fertility— 
is practically confined to Western Europe and the United States. 
And, apart from the claims of Soviet-inspired propaganda, there is 
as yet no sign that its boundaries are rapidly spreading eastwards. 


Mesolithic Surrey 
By L. S. B. LEAKEY* 


N a windswept ploughed field at Abinger Common, Surrey, 

tarpaulins have been temporarily erected over an irregular pit 

about fourteen feet long and ten feet wide and not quite four 
feet deep. From time to time during the past two months groups 
of scientists and others have visited the site to look at the oldest 
preserved humanly-made dwelling in the British Isles. This 
irregular pit, now carefully protected against the elements until 
it can be roofed over, is a pit-dwelling of the Mesolithic hunters 
who lived on the Surrey and Sussex greensand belt some nine or 
ten thousand years ago. 

At that time in Europe the ice-sheets of the last phase of the 
Great Ice Age were in full retreat northwards, and as the climate 
became warmer the descendants of the Palaeolithic cave-dwellers 
migrated northwards to Scandinavia and Yorkshire and westwards 
to southern and western Britain. There were three main culture 
groups, the Maglemosians, mainly in the north, the Tardenoisians 
and the Azilians. Elements of both the first two reached Britain 
at about the same time, and while a true Maglemosian culture ts 
to be found in East Yorkshire and southwards at Broxbourne, the 
region south of the Thames was mainly colonised by an offshoot 
of the Tardenoisians. But these people, right from the beginning, 
seem to have been to some extent in contact with and influenced 
by the Maglemosians. As their isolation in England became more 
complete, this southern group of wandering hunters invented a 
variety of new types of stone tools, so that in time their culture 
became sufficiently specialised to rank as something distinctive, which 
js known as the Horsham Culture. 

The evidence of the Abinger site suggests that here we have a 
pit-dwelling of an early group of the Tardenoisian invaders who 
had not yet developed any specialised tools of their own to distin- 
guish their culture from that of their fellow tribesmen on the 
Continent, but who were already in contact with the Maglemosians 
and borrowing from them the idea of the primitive tranchet axe. So 
far as the available evidence shows at present, the Mesolithic 
hunters of the Surrey region spent most of the summer and autumn 
months wandering about the heathlands in small groups—probably 
in separate family parties—hunting and gathering nuts and wild 
fruits. Many indications of temporary camping-places or summer 
bivouacs are known, and on these only a few flint tools are to be 
found and perhaps the traces of hearths. 

But in winter these hunting nomads seem to have gathered 
together in semi-permanent settlements or villages of pit-dwellings 

probably in order to protect themselves and their families better 
from hungry wolf-packs and to benefit from the advantages of 
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* Dr. Le: s Curator of the Coryndon Museum at Nairobi. 
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communal labour. The pit in the field at Abinger Common is one 
of the dwellings of such a winter settlement, and its interest Jies 
in the fact that it does represent—as I have already said—one of 
the oldest, if not the oldest, preserved humanly-made dwellings jp 
our country, Why, we may ask, did these people dig holes to jive 
in instead of building huts above ground ? The answer is not far 
to seek. Although the flint implements which they made include 
a variety of specialised tools such as scrapers, knives, chisels, awls 
and tiny saw-blades, besides arrow-barbs, there is nothing that 
could be used at all successfully for felling trees. 

Doubtless their summer bdivouacs did consist of rough booths 
of small branches and withies broken by hand, but such shelters 
would be poor protection during the winter months. If, then, they 
could not cut poles for real huts, had they the tools for digging 
pits? We have found no digging-tools, but it is most significant 
that the pit-dwelling sites of these southern Mesolithic invaders 
of Britain are almost without exception in the regions of the 
greensand and other similar geological formations, and never on the 
chalk or on the wealden clays. Pits could be dug into the partially 
consolidated greensand by means of pointed sticks or even the 
bare hands—a feat that would be next to impossible in the chalk. 
So it seems that the greensand belt was chosen because it meant 
that adequate living quarters could be made there to house the 
families during the winter without having to fell trees. 

The pit dwelling at Abinger has two post-holes on either side 
of one end of the long axis of the pit, and it seems probable that 
in these two post-holes short forked sticks were placed (such as 
could be collected in the woodlands among the fallen branches 
after a storm) with probably a single horizontal cross piece. Then, 
with this extremely simple foundation, a rough lean-to roof could 
be built over the pit, constructed of branches and saplings broken 
by hand, and covered perhaps with grass or the skins of deer. 
Such a roof would turn the pit virtually into a man-made cave, 
and thus we see these people, only recently descended from the 
cave-dwellers, meeting their needs for housing the increasing 
population in a caveless land by making caves for themselves. 

It is a fascinating story, and the Abinger site shows promise of 
yielding more information, for it is clear that there are other pits 
adjacent to the one found and excavated this year, and it is possible 
that we may be able to discover the lay-out of the village and even 
to find out whether already, ten thousand years ago, some 
specialisation in craftsmanship had begun to develop. The one 
pit excavated had only two burins or chisels and very few good 
scrapers, but it had many small knives and arrow barbs. Was it 
therefore a hunter’s home? And shall we find that another hut 
in the village has many chisels, indicating the home of a worker 
in wood and bone and deer-antler ? Shall we find that the village 
was fenced round with a rough wooden stockade protection 
from the wolves? The answer to these and other 
questions will be known when the work is completed. 
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“The Spectator,” December 14th, 1850 


THE impending fate of the great English Universities illustrates 
the tendencies of this country towards a new system of govern- 
ment. Those ancient institutions are in a great measure worn 
out. Apparently incapacitated by their constitution from keep- 
ing pace with the advancing spirit of the age, they have lagged 
behind amidst a general movement, the result of increased 
mental activity in individuals, and of the spread of intelligence 
from hundreds to thousands of Englishmen. They are accord- 
ingly regarded, by that public opinion whose are 
necessarily irresistible—the opinion of the classes who virtually 
command the government and rule in this country sort 
of lumber, which, however venerable from their antiquity, how- 
ever upheld by the prestige of their former greatness, must 
needs give place to something of a very different quality. . . . If 
a like fate awaits other self-governed Corporations, such as 
Trinity House, the Bank of England, and East India Company, 
it will come because they lag behind advancing opinion, and, by 
declining the task of self-reform, provoke the action of the 
general Government. 
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A Basque Village 
By ANSON GILBERT (Wadham College, Oxford) 


HE pine forest, through which we had been walking, cleared, 
and far below me, almost at the foot of the valley, lay one 
of the smallest villages I had ever seen, just a huddled 
collection of about a dozen buildings. The hunch-backed woman 
whom I had chanced to meet in the railway carriage turned and, 
yly, said it was “fristé.” 1 glanced at the impassive 
face of her husband, whose gaunt features reminded me of a 
miniature bust of Agamemnon, and then at the granite-faced 
mountains crouching round us, at the sullen farmsteads that brooded 
over the rocky slopes, and at the lazy back of a passing oOx-wagon 
High up, and across the other side of the valley, lorries crawled 
like phlegmatic beetles along the main road to the Spanish inland 
And a little above me, on my side, ran the railway-line. Between 
the two dropped this little Basque village. I could see that once 
it must have been on the main route to the inland, but that now it 
had been by-passed and left to itself. And then I knew why it 
was sad. It was a forgotten village and a dying one. 


smiling W 


As I passed apprehensively into the narrow cobbled street, scarred 
with deep ruts, shutters opened among the grey stone houses and 
silently closed again. An old woman crossed herself, and several 
unshaven peasants, dressed in faded blue jackets and trousers, 
lounged among the shadows and eyed me with a mixture of suspicion 
and hostility. I suppose I must have looked an odd sight, since I 
had been carrying two large suitcases for two very long miles. I 
waited anxiously while Agamemnon, as I called him, first found 
out whether I could stay in the café, and then while he argued 
about the price I was to pay. When he at last turned to me, 
Agamemnon said that I was being robbed. “How much?” I 
asked. “Twenty pesetas a day, everything.” I resolved the sum 
around in my mind, and, finding that it came to only four shillings, 
hastily nodded my approval. 

The peasants did not accept me for some time. Indeed, several 
days passed before they ceased staring as though I was some 
suspicious object, before they stopped fingering my clothes and 
peering at my books. But as they gradually became accustomed 
to my presence, so the peasants began to leave me alone. Soon I 
was approached only when someone wanted to know what bread, 
flour and a kilo of meat cost in England, questions which the 
peasants never tired of asking, and to which I never knew the 
answers, or when they felt I could be helped in something in which 
they had heard I was interested Seeing that I liked walking, the 
stocky snub-nosed forest warden offered to show me over the 
forests he guarded. He pointed out Mount Amborto, a famous 
Basque mountain, and spoke of it with such feeling that it seemed 
he was laying his outstretched hand on its hoary head. When I 
expressed an interest in the Basque language, I was lent dusty 
dictionaries and discovered the love the Basques have for onoma- 
topoeia: triski-traski (a dance), tsiki-tsiki (small), zappa-zappa (a 
whisper) 

Vasca told me that the village had once been famous for its 
clock-making, that the royal coat-of-arms over the village-hall was 
an honour a passing king had conferred many centuries ago, and 
that the fountain where the two remaining streets crossed, and 
where oxen now drank, was widely admired for its finely carved 
gargoyles. | was surprised to learn that the church, some way from 
the village, and half-hidden by drifts of white saplings, owned a 
painting by El Greco. Its authenticity, however, was questioned 
by a peasant. He assured me that it was a fake, for otherwise he 
couldn't understand why the painting had not been sold to a 
museum and the people given the money they so desperately needed, 
instead of its being displayed obscurely in one of the church’s many 
ecesses 

Sometimes on Sundays there would be a procession, a procession 


of only two. This was led by Raphael, an old man who owned 
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the building in which I lodged. Wearing a black beret and dressed 
in a neat grey suit, and followed by a man slowly tapping a drum, 
Raphael would pipe the ceremonial songs of the Basques. Back- 
wards and forwards, up and down the streets, the two of them 
would slowly walk, while from above, from the small iron balconies, 
old women and children watched silently 

Raphael lived in a world of his own, and only came out of it 
to tell me that the Basques were an unhappy nation—that their 
language was no longer taught in the schools and that their youth 
sought new countries—or when he gave music-lessons to the few 
remaining children. For some reason he was a bad teacher, and 
in his presence the children’s eager voices became strained and 
unnatural. This so upset Raphael that he would rail at them for 
hours. But in the evenings he was again quiet and gentle, and, 
Sipping a glass of wine, would murmur his only answer to nearly 
Once he played a song especially for 
1 shall never forget the way 


all questions, “ Perhaps ” 
me. It was “ God save the King. 
he rolled through the whole piece 


Raphael had sold the café itself to Maria. The café was just a 
long dark room with a serving-counter, wooden benches and tables, 
and in one corner there was a small curtained partition for the 
kitchen. Down the window hung long strips of fly-paper which 
were changed every week. Maria, a frail dark-haired girl, worked 
terribly hard, with her two young cousins, from six in the morning 
to twelve at night, every day of the week, week in, week out, 
mending dresses, serving copetas of anis and preparing meals. She 
had had one holiday in her life, and that was a few days in Sar 
Sebastian where she had seen an octopus in an aquarium. Now 
she was saving up for the day when she and her fiancé could begin 
a new life in South America. 

Once Vasca took me to meet his mother. She worked in the 
fields all day. I noticed that the iazy emaciated peasant was 
strangely embarrassed in his mother’s presence. Not a smile cracked 
through her withered face as Vasca joked about me, and so we 
withdrew. We watched her bending with a hoe over the slanting 
fields, her body hidden by a long muddy dress that seemed 
to belong as much to the earth as she herself. As soon as his 
mother had saved up enough money, Vasca would sit in the café 
and get steadily drunk. And then I wouldn't see him for days 
But he always came back with money. 

On Saturday nights peasants from the outlying farms streamed 
into the café. The older men settled themselves round the counter, 
while the younger men, standing round in the corners, looked as 
though they were waiting for something. Behind the curtain of 
Maria’s kitchen girls could be heard talking and laughing. And 
then, as if from nowhere, a few passing trills from an accordion 
would be heard in the street, a shutter opened, the door swept 
aside and the next moment a furious dance would be flung out 
of the candle-lit room. 

The girls, hiding behind the curtains, would rush out and say 
they wanted to fetch something from Maria’s room upstairs. But 
before they could reach the door they were seized and whirled 
through the furious pace of a Basque dance. Sometimes I would 
follow suit, much to the amusement of Raphael, and soon the room 
would be filled with shouts and laughter. And then, equally 
suddeily, the dancing would end, the peasants disappear, the 
shutters be closed, the candles blown out, and silence would again 
shroud the sombre street. 

My last glimpse of the village was from the small bungalow 
Agamemnon and his wife were building higher up in the valley 
As I looked down to the faded red tiles, to the houses that clung 
together, to the village that stubbornly refused to get any smaller, 
I felt that they, too, were missing something by leaving it 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


URING the Battle of Britain my railway station at home 
was obliterated by an aeroplane falling in flames upon 
the roof. It had been an agreeable little station. shaped 

like a box and weather-boarded in a soft southern way. It con- 
tained a waiting-room, enlivened by a poster of Mont St. Michel, 
a table, three chairs, and, on occasions, even a tiny fire in the grate. 
All that remained of it, after the flaming thunderbolt had crashed, 
were two charred beams and the twisted fragments of a bicycle. 
The war continued. Pearl Harbour came and the battie of Alamein 
and the fall of Mussolini and Stalingrad and the great sweep from 
west and east culminating in the capture of Berlin. The Southern 
Railway meanwhile had erected a little hutch for their ticket-office 
and a small tent or canopy of sacking and corrugated iron for the 
protection and comfort of the passengers. The great day came when 
the railways passed out of the hands of the capitalists and were fused 
together under the benign protection of the State. We looked 
forward to the moment when our station would rise again, glorying 
in all the splendour of Social Democracy. Yet we still, when the 
wind howls, the snow tumbles softly against a grey sky, or the rain 
lashes sideways, are obliged to crouch and cower together under 
our tin canopy. It seems that British Railways (Southern Section) 
are carefully considering the situation. In another ten years perhaps 
they will decide to build again. 1 am not suggesting that I or my 
neighbours in any way resent the inconvenience entailed ; we fully 
realise that we inhabit a County Palatine and must endure with the 
same stolidity as our forefathers the scars of war. We have become 
quite fond of our tent and like the noise that the rain makes when 
it beats upon the corrugated iron. Nor should we for one moment 
wish to divert to selfish purposes material or labour that could more 
profitably be devoted to providing nests for the newly married. We 
hope and believe that British Railways (Southern Section) are using 
the time at their disposal to consider very carefully indeed what 
sort of railway station a Welfare State ought, in a County Palatine, 
to provide 


+ * * . 


The problem is not one that can be disposed of impulsively or 
It is, in fact, diffic 


thout prolonged thought. It to determine what 


sort of building one should erect among the orchards to serve as 

small wayside station upon the great Dover railroad. It is not 
only a question of convenience ; it is also a question of taste. Two 
considerations arise to create a conflict of wills. Ought a country 


tion to be purely functional, or ought it to be appropriate to its 
oundings It can correctly be contended that a railway station 


ot an agricultural building and that to erect something that would 


harmonise with the surrounding farms and oast-houses is to utter an 
rchitectural le. Conversely it can well be argued that it would be as 
nappropriate to dump in the middle of the Kentish meadows a 
structure of reinforced concrete or even a replica of those pretty 
lar stations that cheer the eye at Hanger Lane and Arnos Grove. 
Much as I admire the work carried out by Mr. Charles Holden and 
others under the inspiration of Mr. Frank Pick, I should regret 
it if these suburban jewels were to be transported to our unflaunting 
fields. If the decision rested with me, I should decide to reproduce 
the original modest little cottage that was destroyed in 1940. Nor 
wounded by the reproach that it is uncultured to 
1960 a style of building suited to the economic and 


years ago. A country 


tub 


at ld I bx deepl 
rey roduce in 
Station 


ocial conditions of two hundred 


should not ispire to arouse esthetic surprise its sole object should 


e to provide shelter ind some comlort without attracting attention 


7 * * + 


Railway 


Architecture ~ covering the experiments and inventions of a hundred 


been reading this week an admirable essay upon “ 


ears. It written by Mr. Christian Barman and published by 
Art and Technics for the sum of fifteen shillings. Mr. Barman 
rend t evident that the architects and engineers of the past were 
‘ vy exposed to this conflict between the appropriate and the 


functional. Their minds were further confused by a desire to express 
in terms of stone and iron the triumph of the Industrial Revolution 
over the former territorial aristocracy. The men who built the rail. 
ways did not share, or wish to share, the esoteric taste of Lord 
Burlington ; they, the craftsmen-inventors, regarded themselves as 
the successors rather than the heirs of humanism. They were, as 
Mr. Barman asserts, “ not philosophical students of art, but they 
knew common sense when they saw it.” The misfortune was that 
they saw it so seldom, since their minds were blurred by a desire 
to express their triumph in what Mr. Barman calls, not unwisely, 
“hieratic terms.” Nobody could regard as even verging upon 
common-sense the designs of the two Hardwickes for the London 
and Birmingham Railway terminus at Euston. The Great Hall, 
doubtless, is a noble monument: but no man in his senses could 
have erected a huge Doric portico or propylaea to serve as an 
encumbrance to a site which, by its very nature, was bound to be 
subject to traffic-congestion. Mr. Barman is perfectly correct in 
telling us that we must regard the Euston arch as an Are de 
Triomphe. But I trust that British Railways, when they come to 
rebuild my little station on their Southern Section, will not similarly 
allow the Glory of Nationalisation to go to their heads. We do not 
want triumphal arches: all we desire is protection from the wind 


and rain. 
* ‘ * * 


I have often been puzzled by the fact that we, with the vast riches 
given us by our nineteenth-century monopolies, never built our 
railway stations on the scale that has since been adopted on the 
Continent or in the United States. Mr. Barman’s essay provides an 
answer to this problem. The pride expressed by our pioneers in 
station-building was in comparison a limited form of arrogance. 
What they wished to convey was the triumph of the new engineering 
formula over the old humanistic theory. It was in 1845 that John 
Dobson started on the Central station at Newcastle. There followed, 
in what Mr. Barman describes as “ a spirit of eager rivalry,” Padding- 
ton, Cannon Street, Liverpool Street, Fenchurch Street, York and 
Manchester Central. The railway executives who commissioned, 
and the engineer-architects who designed, these impressive buildings 
did not banks and 
desired, to suggest in terms of building the massiveness of their own 

Nor were they 
All that the executives wanted was a building suited 


desire, as some of the insurance companies 


capital reserves. influenced by civic, political or 
national pride. 
to their managerial needs ; all that Dobson and his pupils desired 


was to show with what ingenuity they could turn the old wooden 


train-sheds into high vaults of iron. The foreigners, when they in 
their turn started to build railway stations, were actuated by more 
ambitious motives. They desired to express wealth and power, as 
in the Pennsylvania Station at New York : or imperial 
in the ungainly old station at Frankfurt-on-Main : or the prosperity 
of their own city, as in Cleveland, Ohio; or the force of a new 
political revelation, as in the many railway stations that Mussolini 
reconstructed with demonstrable success. It was because the inten- 
tions of Our Own pioneers were more that our own 
stations may seem, in comparison to these foreign palaces, murky 
and somewhat mean. 
. * * * 


mayjesty, as 


restricted 


After reading Mr. Barman’s book, and examining the excellent 
prints and photographs therein contained, I have become more, 
rather than less, anxious regarding my own little station of the 
Southern Section. With some apprehension | await the far distant 
moment when it will be reconstructed. I hope they will not consider 
building campaniles as at London Bridge, Dawlish. 
| hope we shall not have Italian loggias as at Warwick and Whitby. 
Fudor mansion such as 


Totnes and 


It would be terrifying to be landed with a 
Temple Meads at Bristol. I desire neither a cotfaye 
baroque orangery. Rather 
huddle, on a December morning, under my little canopy of sackcloth 


Orne nor a 


than any of these I should prefer to 


and tin 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


BALLET 
Demonstrated Lecture on Spanish Dancing. (Covent Garden.) 


Ir is naturally impossible to get more than a brief idea of the 
outline of the history and technical complexities cf Spanish dancing 
in one afternoon. But our grateful thanks go to Sefiorita Dona 
Dolores de Pedroso, to the dancers and musicians who supported 
her, and to the Royal Academy of Dancing Production C lub, for 
organising a demonstrated lecture at Covent Garden last Sunday. 
Speaking for myself—and probably for many of my colleagues— 
I have had all too few opportunities to study Spanish dancing in its 
authentic and purest form. And last Sunday was not only memor- 
able for that reason, but also because Sefhorita de Pedroso proved 
herself a delightful and learned lecturer, and because her dancers 
collaborated with all their heart to show us the various forms of 
their superb art. One could not fail to be impressed by the sim- 
plicity, modesty and workmanlike approach of these fine artistes, 
all of whom, I believe, were making their first appearance in 
England 
a * i * * 

José Greco’s fame had already preceded his person. Although 
not a Spaniard by birth, he is acknowledged by the Spanish as one 
of the very greatest living exponents: a tremendous victory among 
a people who are rightly jealous of their art. In view of this it 
would be impertinent of me to attenipt to add any praise of my 
own, but [| may be permitted to say that, for me, Greco confirmed 
a long-standing suspicion—that, of all forms of male dancing, 
it is the Spanish that is the noblest and most masculine in 


expression 
* * * * 

With him José Greco brought five members of his own company, 
three dancers and two musicians. With Nila Amparo and Carola 
Goya he gave the lovely Danza Castellana ; with Nila Amparo and 
Luis Olivares, the proud Zorongo Gitano ; and again, with two men 
and a girl, a combination which seems to be particular to Spanish 
dancing, the Petenera. Francisca Fernandez—*‘ La Quica,” teacher 
of the famous dancers Rosario and Antonio—was generous in the 
extreme. Her unaffected air won all hearts, as did her brilliant 
demonstration of the Desplantes and Siguiriya Gitana. Apart from 
her amazing strength and control as an executant, it was easy to see 
that she has a profound knowledge of her subject. Maria Fernanda 
Montes and Alberto Portillo showed how eclectic was Spanish 
classical dancing in the eighteenth century, and the former gave a 
delicious solo in fishergirl costume, Malaguenas. It is not possible 
to enumerate all the joys of this one afternoon’s programme, but 
how welcome any and all of these artistes will be if they return to 
give us a proper season. Let us hope they will not keep us 
waiting too long and that we have only had a foretaste of what is 
to come. 

LILLIAN BROWSE. 


CINEMA 


(Leicester Square.) ——“ Plus de Vacances 


“Highly Dangerous.” 
(New Gallery.) ——* I Shall Return.” 


pour le Bon Dieu.” 
(Odeon, Marble Arch.) 


Highly Dangerous is a comedy thriller with Miss Margaret Lock- 
wood, head sunning over with curls, as a research worker in the 
field of lethal bugs. Despatched by the Imperial Geneyal Statt 
to probe the secrets of germ warfare in one of the more unpleasant 
Ruritanian countries, she is captured, microscope and all, and sub- 
jected to a drug which is supposed to make her tell the truth. All 
it does, however, is to recall to her the last wireless pregramme 
she heard before she left England—Dick Barton—and with an 
unwilling American journalist, Mr. Dane Clark, in tow, she proceeds, 
on Barton lines, to perform deeds of exemplary courage and enter- 
prise. This is, | think, an amusing idea, and that abie director Mr. 
Roy Baker has expanded it into quite an entertaining film. He 
should, though, have been a little more certain as to whether it 
Was a farce or a tragedy he was directing. Grimness and giggles 
do not mix happily and leave the audience uncertain as to how to 
behave. 
* * * * 

The French film at the New Gallery, a sort of Gallic version of 
Our Gang in which a gaggle of Montmartre urchins steal dogs, 
claim the rewards from their owners and then distribute the money 
to the deserving poor, is not, in spite of a hopeful start, a very 


satisfactory picture. Written and directed by M. Robert Vernay, 
it is as jumpy as a flea-circus, and, but for the essential innocence 
of its youthful players, one might suppose the censor had been at it 
with unflagging scissors. He has, at any rate, seen to it that the 
English title should be No Holiday (surely an inadequate transla- 
tion), but one cannot imagine that the numerous non sequiturs, the 


lack of cohesion and the general feeling of confusion are 
his handiwork. It’s all a pity, as it might have been the greatest 
fun. 


* * * * 


Nineteen forty-two in the Philippines is the setting for 7 Shall 
Return, a long curate’s egg of a film directed by Mr. Fritz Lang 
and starring Mr. Tyrone Power and Mile. Micheline Prelle. The 
good parts are the ones in which the forests, with their hidden 
canker of Japanese, hold our breathless attention, so beautiful and 
treacherous, so richly dyed with Technicolor are they. The poor 
parts are those concerned with human beings, not one of whom 
manages to seem wholly alive despite sincere efforts at characterisa- 
tion. The action is swift, violent and exciting, with Mr. Power 
leading a guerrilla force, setting up a wireless-station and falling in 
love ; yet because of the sawdust flavour of its personalities it remains 
just another war picture, colourful but cold. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


ART 


As is now generally known, the exhibition at Burlington House 
was conceived in the shadow of failure to achieve that showing of 
German art which was originally intended. and has itself suffered 
blows which have left their mark upon its form. It is probably the 
least coherent winter exhibition that the Royal Academy has offered 
us [Ten galleries have been used to house some two-hundred 
drawings and paintings by Holbein and Tudor artists; Italian 
drawings of the Renaissance, including the Raphaels and Michel- 
angelos from Windsor; Italian and-+Flemish paintings of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, including an interesting group 
of Salvator Rosa, Guido Reni, Carlo Dolci and the rest; some 
Mortlake tapestries. The very unexpectedness of these disconnected 
sections, however, serves to sharpen the eye in a sort of attributions 
quiz. “ Now don't look. Would you say .?” “Well. Could 
be.” “'Fraid not, old man.” 
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There are many masterpieces in all this, skimmed from the great 
British collections, but it is the Tudor portraits which make the 
impact. There are Holbeins from the Louvre, from the Uffizi, from 
Rome, The Hague and New York. The cumulative effect of all 
these faces that we know so well is one of extraordinary immediacy. 
Indeed, as one passes the drawings—exact in every relationship, in 
the apprehension of every linked change of surface form—their 
authenticity is so compelling (and the marginalia sometimes so dis- 
tracting, as of Richard Southwell—* the eyes a little bloodshot ”) 
that the strong, nervous quality of the line itself may not always 
be noticed. 

Several opportunities may be found, in these first galleries, of 
noting once again what happens when a work of art is copied—how 
it is prettied up; how outward semblances remain while all the 
bones and sinews of direct observation dissolve ; how similar two 
works can be, while one remains a masterpiece and almost every- 
thing it is “ about ” yet escapes the other, its copy. Among the fine 
supporting material of this period are some splendid Eworths, of 
which the most impressive is undoubtedly the double portrait of 
Frances Brandon and her questionable master-of-horse. 


* + * * 


At the Leicester Galleries are shows by the Australian painter 
Russel Drysdale, by Robert Buhler and by John Watson. Drysdale, 
influenced by much American painting, attempts genre subjects with 
a slight twist (derived ultimately from surrealism), but misses, in his 
hard, hot canvases, all the painterly qualities. Buhler has all the 
painterly qualities, and in abundance, but all too often lacks real 
originality of vision. (His dark-haired portrait of Francis Bacon is 
impressive however.) Watson, in the wake of Louis le Brocquy, 
combines smartness of outlook with elegance of technique, but lacks 
Buhler’s solid integrity or Drysdale’s contact with society. Thank 
goodness we can’t mix them to achieve three balanced and impec- 


cable painters ! 
M. H. MIDDLETON. 


MUSIC 


Tue London Contemporary Music Centre struggles bravely on 
against heavy financial odds and their more demoralising cause, a 
general lack of interest. Plans have already been made for monthly 
concerts in the first quarter of 1951 and for four festival concerts 
during May and June, and there is no sign of defeatism among the 
organisers. But the concert at the R.B.A. Galleries on December 
12th, rather better attended than some in the recent past, still showed 
how narrowly confined within the limits of the profession is the 
interest aroused by the programmes. Composers, instrumentalists 
(but not, perhaps, significantly, many singers) and the inevitable 
critics must, with their friends or families, account for quite two- 
thirds of the audience. 

Of certain significance is the average age of the listeners, which 
cannot be under forty and might well be over; so that if these 
concerts really perform representative contemporary music, it seems 
as though the younger generation had followed Verdi's advice and 
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“ returned to the old.” And yet it would not be quite fair to Tepre. 
sent the Contemporary Music Centre as wedded to the music which 
was “contemporary” fifteen to twenty-five years ago. Contem. 
porary is a loose term, and its application depends on a number 
of factors which vary in different epochs. Was Chopin a “ contem. 
porary ” composer im 1860; ten years after his death? Is Busoni, 
now, a quarter of a century after his? What the wor 
often signifies is “written in the last fifty years in a sty 
which is of interest to professionals but is never likely to become 
popular.” 

And in fact the London Contemporary Music Centre's pro. 
grammes are largely made up of music which either has been jp 
its day, or is now, “ advanced” and generally experimental. Tha 
this music should have regular, though infrequent, hearing 5 
admirable, and the Centre is therefore doing commendable 
work ; but it can never hope for a wide appeal, more especia 
now that it has such serious competition from the Thing 
Programme. 

* * +. * 


On December 12th Arnold Cooke’s oboe quartet, played by the 
Carter String Trio and Leon Goossens, struck perhaps the mos 
truly “contemporary” note in the whole programme. The 194 
saw on the one hand a reaction amongst composers against the 
experiments of the two preceding decades and on the other a new 
grouping of young composers around the standard of Schénberg 
Arnold Cooke belongs to the former class. His music is easy 
on the ear, neither flippant nor portentous, the work of a 
good craftsman; it does not explore unusual soul-states o 
employ a strikingly personal idiom, but its prose is neither windy 
nor tortured. 

Roberto Gerhard’s viola sonata was written in an idiom which 
recalled the ‘thirties; but the music itself lacked the tension and 
excitement of the days when the style corresponded to a genuine 
mental condition, and the whole piece seemed to be inconclusive, 
as though written without any strong conviction. Racine Fricker’s 
violin sonata, on the other hand, showed a clear determination and 
a mastery of an individual style. Arbitrary and sometimes elusive, 
he makes few concessions, end I was aware, as always at thes 
concerts, that smiles are banished. Titters or guffaws may relieve 
the tension? but the smile of euphoria is never to be seen. Youth, 
of course, is proverbially solemn: and perhaps by the time that 
Mr. Fricker reaches the canonical age of the Contemporary Music 
Centre’s audience he may have learned to take his sorrows more 
gaily and his pleasures more sadly—for there is something in being 
forty-plus. MARTIN COOPER. 


The Novelist 


You,-who have a small share of me, 
Are a part of my life 
And apart from my life. 
You, who are seldom aware of me 
Except as a friend, 
Accept as a friend 
My trial and warning—friends, beware of me. 


Our friendly agreement's a contradiction 
On any terms 
In many terms. 
. You talk and I listen, 
You talk and I lessen 
Your thoughts in dead dramatic diction, 
Into paper words, 
Into pauper words. 
1 turn your dear lives into fiction. 


. 


My friends, my shadow of words, my “ onlie begetters,” 
(That is, for the moment), the alien pranks 
Of unwonted humility, 
Unwanted humility, 
Suddenly tease me to know you better, 
To know my betters, myself your debtor, 
And, in a word, 
End in a word, 
Thanks. 


Innes RiTecn#. 
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Ten Days to Go 


If you want to send your friends a special gift 
subscription to the Spectator for Christmas, the 
time to decide is now. You have only a few days left. 
The case is strong enough. Your friends will welcome 
it. It will cost you very little. It is a gift which will 
go on giving pleasure when Christmas is past and 
gone—until midsummer in fact. Your nominees will 
also receive an attractively designed Christmas Greeting 
card stating the SPECTATOR comes to them as a 
Christmas gift from you. Already many hundreds of 
our readers have taken advantage of this generous 
offer by giving us the names of many new readers. 


You, as a reader of the SPECTATOR, know how essential 
the paper is if you are to form a sound and considered 
opinion on world-events. No doubt you feel, as we 
do, that the influence that the SPECTATOR can exert 
towards clear thinking and intelligent decision is more 
necessary now than ever before. We are convinced 
that we shall be performing a useful service in widening 
the circle of our readers, and for that reason we are 
making the following special offer in which you, if 
you wish, can also play your part. 


We believe there are still a large number of our 
readers who will want to take advantage of this 


SEPT TEE CECE UCPC ECU RESUS ESSERE ESEEEFESEESSESSESESESSEESS ESE SESE ECESESET EERE ES 


exceptional offer, and we would ask you to complete 
the form below without delay. 


If you will give us the names and addresses of 
any of your friends in any part of the world, we 
will post the SPECTATOR to them at the 
following greatly reduced rates for six months: 


For ONE new reader 7s. 6d. for six months 
(normally 15s.). 


For TWO new readers 12s. 6d. for six months 
(normally 30s.). 


For THREE new readers 15s. 0d. for six months 
(normally 45s.). 


And an additional 5s. for any further nominees. 


The offer is open to every SPECTATOR reader, and 
there is no limit to the number of your friends whom 
you may nominate. We are convinced that most 
SPECTATOR readers can think of two or three people 
who would welcome the chance to learn from week to 
week what the SPECTATOR has to say about things—as 
well, of course, as enjoying the various other features 
that go to make the SPECTATOR still the best of the 


weeklies. 


SBERRSRRSSERSSRERESERERRRE SERRE EERE RE EOS! 





Will you please send the Spectator for six months to the following, none of whom, 


To the Publishers, 
THE SPECTATOR, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


I accept your Special Christmas Offer and 
enclose £ s. d. for . SIX- 
monthly Gift Subscriptions; my name and 


address is:— 





oes PLEASE USE BLOCK LETTERS 
w~ 


to my knowledge, purchases the Spectator regularly. 


(A letter, with full particulars, wrll suffice.) 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 42 
Report by Richard Usborne 


The manufacturers of Christmas crackers get hold of some 
hauntingly undistinguished epigrams for their enrolled mottoes 
e.2., “ Your mind is like a parachute : it's no use unless it’s open.” 
A prize of £5 was offered for the best set of six such epigrams. 





Finish the following : “ Life is like a policeman’s helmet. . . . Life 
is like a Bible. . . . Life is like Noel Coward. . . . Love is like a 
flying saucer. . . . Love is like mother’s knitting. . . . Love is like 


Mr. Vyshinsky. . . .” 


The operative word was “hauntingly.” But the difficulty in 
judging, as I had feared, was to give each indistinguished offering 
time to haunt me, if it was going to, without (a) its destroying the 
haunting potential of its predecessors, and (b) its having its h.p. 
destroyed by its successors. I am easily haunted, but my hope of 
finding something good enough to give me a few days of fluttering 
eyelid, or heartburn after meals, was dashed. I became haunt-proof, 
dammit, after reading the first two or three sets sent in. I hope 
I have properly judged offerings which could have haunted me had 
they stood alone. I have not applied very strictly the test of whether 
the messages are, in other respects, suitable for Christmas crackers. 


In categories, here are some of the better suggestions: Life is 
like a Policeman's Helmet: It’s always going on ahead (a head) 
(E. W. Fordham). Under it there is a heart on the beat (E. P. 
Stanham). The older you get the less you snatch at it (A. D. C. 
Peterson). No good without the strap (Valerie Ranzetta) (!). It 
covers a lot of arresting thoughts (P. R. L.). It is more supportable 
if part of it is taken on the chin (Joyce Johnson). When finished 
with it means promotion (F. D. Merralls). It’s mostly under a boss 
(E. F. G. Haig). Youth must seize it with both hands (George 
Morton). It can change direction at the spin of a copper (Miss B. 
Neuburger). It’s made hard with a purpose (Leslie Johnson). The 
bigger the understanding the better (W. M. L. Escombe). It's hard, 
but has a peak in front of it (Mrs. Given). It rests on authority 
(Mrs. J. E. Newman) It’s hard, but it must go on (F. R. Barratt). 
It only changes its shape when a woman comes into it (D.). It can 
be full of P.C. (peace), but not always arrest (a rest) (R. A. Cooper). 
You knock it off at yous peril. (R. J. P. Hewison). 


Life is like a Bible : It is a bit thick (Mrs. D. Fergusson). To many 
it's a closed book (Major Roscow. Numerous variations on this). 
Epistles lead to Revelations (Douglas Hawson). It’s often difficult 
to find one’s place in it (W. M. Mathieson) It’s nice in Morocco 
(George Morton) (Ouch !). From Genesis to Revelations; but there 





Dreaming of a green 


Christmas present 


. those friends of yours who live in the heart of 
the country, or are country folk only at heart ! 
Between the green covers of the Countryman is a 
Christmas feast indeed. Pages substantial with 
authentic articles on country matters ; spiced with 
anecdote ; pungent with argument ; garnished 
with odd characters both human and animal ; rich 
with the beauty of poetry and picture. 

The 10/- annual subscription covers postage to 
anywhere in the world, and a greeting card will be 
included. Orders can be sent through your 
newsagent, or to the publishers. 


The Countryman 


2/6 WINTER NUMBER just out 10/- 
a copy : : a year 
From Your Newsagent 


Published quarterly at: 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 





is no revised version (R. A. Cooper. Many variants on this). It’s 
full of lessons (R. J. P. Hewison. Ditto). 

Life is like Noel Coward : Bitter Sweet (Many and various plays 
with play-names). It thrives in America (D. Clarke). It burns with 
a hard M.G.M.-like flame (Graeme Wilson). One damon sing after 
another (W. M. S. Escombe). 

Love is like a Flying Saucer: The more you read about it, the 
more you believe in it (A. D. C. Peterson). It is explained in the 
Sunday papers (Graeme Wilson and passim). It’s all in the air, but 
it catches the drips (R. S. Stanier). So Gerald Heard (Michael 
Langley). Over in a flash (N. Parker). 

Love is like Mother's Knitting : Casting off can be difficult (Jason, 
and variants from others). The plain ones don’t come purlers (E, P, 
Stanham). You will always find the pattern in women’s magazines 
(D. Clarke. But this is a shade distinguished). It’s found in the 
Strangest places (Miss Muriel Linton, and many variants). Looks 
simple enough, but there is many a take-in (S. M. Groves). It may 
begin with a ball and end in an entanglement (Douglas Hawson), 
One little row after another (Goodman Shopper and _ variants), 
Click, Click (Leslie Johnson). It keeps you warm and gives you a 
funny feeling (Harford Jones). It can carry on in the dark (J. C), 
Just one darned affair after another (C. D. Stacey). It begins on the 
sofa and ends up we know not where (John Blanchard). No sooner 
is the old cast off, it's on with the new (M. L. Cozens). Liable to 
give you the needle (Guy Innes). 

Love is like Mr. Vyshinsky: It thrives on refusals (Mrs. D 
Fergusson and many variants) It’s full of red herrings (Kenneth 
Braine-Hartnell). Red hot (A. Hamilton). Walking out is an early 
symptom of both (J. E. Richardson). It lies too deep for words 
(F. D. Merralls). Longs to be “left” all alone (Philip Kershaw), 
There is sin behind the grin (E. F.G Haig) It is the nose (no’s) 
that gets in the way (Graeme Wilson). The answer's a Lenin, but 
it gets no Marx (R. S. Stanier). On the ayes (eyes) proposing, the 
upturned no’s (nose) so oft reject (Dennis Barry). He has a soft 
spot for Mr. Wu (woo) (Michael Langley) (Ooh !). 

A first prize of £3 goes to the Rev P. A. Schofield, and a second 
prize of £2 to G. J. Mapplebeck. Proxime to Harford Jones fora 
hauntingly head level of indistinction. This is special praise. 


FIRST PRIZE 
(Rev. P. A. Schofield) 


1. Life is like a policeman’s helmet : It requires a firm chin and a basis 
of law. 
2. Life is like a Bible: A man and a woman alone together, and 
ultimately revelations. 
3. Life is like Noel Coward : It starts as a feast and ends in funk. 
4. Love is like a Flying Saucer: No earthly good without a spoon. 
5. Love is like mother’s knitting : A woolly affair in which every purl is 
beyond price. 
6. Love is like Mr. Vyshinsky: It should not be reasoned with, but 
taken as red. 
SECOND PRIZE 
(G. J. Mapplebeck) 


1. Life is like a policeman’s helmet : lts peak is insignificant, compared 
with the dome above. 

2. Life is like a Bible: It begins with Genesis and ends with a full 
stop. 

3. Life is like Noel Coward : Full of dialogue and situations, and much 
depending on the favour of the gods. 

4. Love is like a Flying Saucer: It prefers not to come down to earth. 

5. Love is like mother's knitting: It is begun with enthusiasm, but 
seldom survives the first three rows. 

6. Love is like Mr. Vyshinsky : It possesses a logic of its own and is 
proof against all persuasion. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 44 


Set by Daniel Farson 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for the concluding 
paragraph of a famous novel, assuming that the hero or heroine 
has married the runner-up—e.g., Jane Eyre and St. John Rivers 
Not more than 250 words. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator in envelopes marked 
“ Competition,” and must be received not later than December 28th. 
Results will be published in the Spectator of January Sth. (In future 
two weeks instead of one will be available for submitting competition 
entries, which means that results will be published after three weeks 
instead of, as at present, after a fortnight.} 
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LETTERS TO 


Church Unity 


Sir,—Does Mr. Christie's article on Church Unity—* divisions not only 
calamitous but even absurd "—really represent the view of the “ ordinary 
layman”? On the contrary, | suggest that these divisions worry us not at 
ll. As Mr. Christie points out, the divisions which were a real evil 

secular barriers of snobbery and prejudice "—have disappeared. These 
divisions today represent the different results of earnest thought and 
study. The Christian faith is a complicated business, and throughout its 
history has been subject to many and various interpretations, and surely 
that will be so. So far as the ordinary layman is concerned, 
what appears to be of value against the present threat to the Christian 
tradition is not unity of organisation, but what St. Paul called “the 
unity of the Faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God.” 

Mr, Christie’s layman complains that it is a pity that the different 
communions cannot “ get together” and have generally more “ freedom 
Well, his layman would be surprised to know that I have 
heard the lesson read in our village church by a Methodist minister ; 
that at this moment we are planning to run a youth club jointly with 
the chapel ; that on Remembrance Sunday the Rector of the nearest town 
parish (one of Mr. Christie’s “ High-churchmen ” who are “ shocked ™ at 
such things !) invited to his pulpit a Free-church preacher ; that a month 
ago | went to Benediction in Westminster Cathedral without any feeling 

at | was not welcome, and saw a notice there specially inviting non- 
Romans to a series of mid-week evening services ; and, finally, that Lord 
Craigavon is organising a national pilgrimage to Canterbury, in which 


always 


of circulation 


Christians of all denominations are to take part on equal terms. 

The last part of the article is unrealistic. It is true that all communions 
have in common’ the fundamental doctrines which he mentions. But 
Mr. Christie ignores one which has a profound effect, not upon the 
yman’s theology. if he has any, but upon his p 
religion, i.e.. the doctrine of the Mass, to the layman the transubstantia- 

n of the Roman Church or the real presence of the Angiican. No one 
these days would say that those who accept this doctrine are more 


dinar la actical 


devout Christians than those who replace it by the purely subjective 
ct of memorial of the Protestant Some of the greatest thinkers 
f today look upon it as the central act of religious » .ctice, as the 
extension of the Incarnation to our own time. Other thinkers, just as 
great and just as devout, loOk upon it as a piece of mistaken superstition 
What all are agreed upon is that acceptance or rejection of the doctrine 


ef the Mass makes a vast difference—not in the quality or devotion of a 





mans worship, but in the manner of it. 

Herein lies not the “ pity "—to use Mr. Christie's word—but the 
theological walls.” By all means wreak down the walls 
f what you want is not the “ unity of the knowledge of the Son of God,” 
but uniformity in the manner in which that knowledge is expressed 
Yours, &c., W.H. ALLEN WHITWORTH. 

Manor Farm, Rendham, Saxmundham. 


value of his 


Sirn,—I was deeply interested in Mr, Christie’s article and endorse par 


ticularly his last words, “ It is a pity.” Two years ago I attended the first 
ssembly of the World Council of Cftirches, held in Amsterdam, as an 
ternate delegate of the Church of England. For a fortnight fifteen 





representing 150 Churches, had a living and unforgettal 
experience of what it means to be “ one in Christ.” In the mornings we 
forgathered for a church service, taken in varied traditions and languages 


undred of us, 


fo me the most outstanding of these services was conducted by a young 
woman, an African Methodist. Race, sex, colour, denomination, just 
ceased to count; what mattered was her intense conviction and her 
spiritual quality Another memorable service was taken by an American 
Quaker ; we realised how fellowship is cemented by waiting together in 
silence, and three who felt called to speak gave thetr messages in English, 
French and German. 

Over a thousand of us took part in a corporate communion, celebrated 
fter the manner of the Dutch Reformed Church Again, the method 


f administration or the use in turn of different languages become of 
no consequence in that all-pervading sense of oneness. For many of 

s it was foretaste of that Church for which Christ longs, and as we 
said in our subsequent message ‘We intend to stay together : 

A lead is coming from the younger Churches An Indian delegate, 
epresenting the Church of South India, said in the Assembly: “ Your 
Churches in the West are divorced ; we are just getting married and we 
don't want t < the reasons for your divorce.” In the meantime, as 


your contributor s What a pity that there cannot here and now 
be more freedom of circulation between the different parts of Christ's 
Yours faithfully, 

WiINIFRED M. ComBer 


Church, to the enrichment of all 
Rowley Brov A nutstord. Cheshire 


DECEMBER 15, 


THE EDITOR 


Sin.—Mr. Christie's article and the letters following it encourage me to 
suggest that now is the time to appoint a committee of laymen to consider 
Church Unity from the layman's point of view, with, say, four theologians 
t [his is a common enough way of dealing 
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to advise where necessary. 
with problems. 

The Christian laity are puzzled why we cannot unite as we desire and 
should. Here the answers could be given. On the other hand, laymen, 
untrammelled by the influence of training and the almost inescapable 
* professional ” point of view of clergy, ministers and theologians, might 
show how the chief difficulties can be overcome. Things concealed 
from the wise and learned, etc.” (Luke x, 21, Moffat’s translation, Map- 
son’s Commentary). If we believe, as we do, that the Holy Spirit js 
given to the laity, then He is likely to have something to say through the 

ind of the faithful layman.—Yours sincerely, NORMAN S. Kipson. 

The } carare, Bake well, Derbyshire. 

Sir.—l, also a parson, was refreshed by Mr. Christie's article. I was 
brought up as an Anglo-Catholic, and I value sincerely all for which that 
darty stands except its official attitude towards the reunion of Christendom, 
| find myself entirely in agreement with Mr. W. H. Murray-Walton about 
the “small, able and quite intransigent wing of the Anglo-Catholic party 
whose approach to the whole subject of unity is as rigid as that of any 
Roman The really vulnerable spot in the armour of this rigid group 
s to be found by challenging it to carry out what indeed is required 
from every Church that claims to be a true Christian Church, Le., to be 
eady to join with all others in corporate acts of penance for the sin of 
schism and all its effects, since all have a share in the guilt. My unfor- 
tunate experience up to date ts that Anglo-Catholics are not prepared to 
do this, and so they stand exposed as Pharisees. Whom did Our Lord 
condemn more than such people 

What Church is big enough in this great hour of need and opportunity 
o take the initiative in this act of atonement ? Then, to quote again Mr 
Murray-Walton, “the whole cause will move forward.” The Church's 
call to the nations and to people outside her fold to repent will carry 
e much greater weight of example as well as precept.—Yours, &c 


PERCIVAL CARMAN 


Great Sankey Vicarage, near Warrington, 


Freedom and Society 


f 


Sin.—Robert H. Corrick reminds me of a German acquaintance of mine 


fter a few vears of Hitlerism, accepted as logical those things 


he formally condemned as being satanic. The worker must guard his 


m to join or not to join union fc r if ever he loses that freedom 


a 


e will become a prisoner ind slave of the instrument of his own creation, 
nd life will be meaningless 


made quite recently revealed that more than 90 per cent. 


A local enquiry 
} ‘ 
f 


f the unionist workers in one workshop were only members because ¢ 
their fear of victimisation, and less than 2 per cent. attended club meet- 
ngs. In such a state of affairs. how can the union truly represent the 
great majority of their members’ wishes ? I am old enough to look back 
fifty years, when a man’s reward depended (with but few unfortunate 
exceptions) on his own efforts, and when membership of a union indicated 
the skilled qualification of the individual concerned. The unions today 
re mere puppets of the present Labour Government to the detriment of 
the workers who support them. But there are indications that the workers 
e beginning to realise’this fact. For the sake of civilisation, 
not be too late-—Yours faithfully, BooTtH WALTERS. 


235 Dobcroft Road, Sheffield 11. 


nay they 


What is a Sonnet? 


Sir.—In judging the sonnets in Competition No. 41, Mr. Guy Kendall 
es: “ The Meredithian 16-line sonnet did not appear.” What is the 
Meredithian sonnet ? Meredith wrote sonnets, one of them perhaps m 
1 category of the satest, but they consisted of fourteen lines, and 
Ithough he wrote a sequence of sixteen-line poems under the title 
“Modern Love” he did not call them what they were not—sonnets. 
May I point out that whether they are called the Petrarchan, the 
Spenserian, the Shakespearian, the Miltonic or the contemporary type, 


t has been always held that sonnets in English should contain fourteen 


writ 








es, neither more nor less. 

With all respect to Mr. Kendall, his suggestion is an innovation which 
s no foundation in fact, but he is not the first critic to err in this matter 
s one well-known writer has stated that “In Memoriam” is made up 
{fa number of linked sonnets.—Yours faithfully, W. J. McComse. 


16 Westbourne Street. W.2. 
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FOR THE 
BETTER ENJOYMENT 
OF MUSIC 


E.M.G. specialise in meeting the demands of 
these prepared to accept only the best in 
musical E.M.G. service is 
complete, and the staff who serve yeu are 
musically expert. The extensive stocks of 
records, (78 & 33\), the shop itself and the 
unusual audition rooms combine to delight 
as nowhere else in London. 








reproduction, 


* Long-playing Records 


Large stocks in great variety always available. Also Decea Long 
Playing Units for connecting to existing equipment. 


t 
E.M.G. RECORD TOKENS MAKE MOST ACCEPTABLE GIFTS. 


* Hich Quality Instruments 


E.M.G. distribute exclusively the excellent Davey Reproducers 
and Radiograms. Conversions can also be effected. Other 
specialities D.PA Meving Coil Pick-up. E.M.G. Steep 
Cutting Audio-frequency Filter to reduce surface noise. 


* The Monthly Letter 


E.M.G.s independent review of latest 
record releases. Impartial and 
7/- per year post free. 


(; dependable. 
! rc > ' : 
EM. J HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES, LTD. 


6, NEWMAN ST,, OXFORD ST,, LONDON, W.1. 


Between Oxford Cir. and Tottenham Ct. Rd. MUSeum 9971 
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The Investment 


Advantages of 


BUILDING SOCIETY SHARES 


SAFETY OF CAPITAL. Each pound you invest in 
the “ Planet” is still a pound when you withdraw it. 
No depreciation whatsoever. 


FIXED NET INTEREST. The “Planet” rate is 2}% | 
net—the Society paying the Income Tax. Equal to 
£4-1-10°¢ on a taxable investment. 


half-yearly, and is reckoned from the day of deposit to 
the day of withdrawal. 


FROM £1 TO £5,000 can be invested in the “ Planet ” 


I INTEREST STARTS AT ONCE. Interest is paid | 
| 
| 

) any one year, but the maximum is £5,000 in all. 


EASY WITHDRAWAL. 
back—all or part as you 
remember—at par. 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Assets exceed £6,000,000 | 


You can have your money | 
wish—at short notice and— 


———= 


Established 1848. 


Write for prospectus and latest Balance Sheet. 











PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 








Not all the gold is in Katgoorltie 





The many opportunities open to business menin Australia 
and New Zealand are far richer than the famous 
“Golden Mile” of Kalgoorlie, Western Australian gold 
mining centre. 

The Bank of Australasia offers up-to-date information on 
prevailing market conditions to business men interested 
in trade in Australia or New Zealand. Write for our 
booklet ““The Answers To Your Questions ” which may 
be obtained from the Bank on request. It contains 
not only information concerning the commercial 
world but also more personal details about life in 
these two Dominions. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Cnarter 1835) 
MANAGER: G. C. COWAN 


Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 


Strand Branch: 263 Strand, London, W.C.2 
(opposite Australia House) 











HALT! WHO GOES THERE? 


Unless it is stopped, corrosive water eats insidiously into the iron and 
steel pipes of many industrial water systems. This corrosion is a 
trouble-maker which brings dislocation of work and high maintenance 
costs in its train. But Calgon (Albright & Wilson’s Sodium Metaphos- 
phate) introduced into the system by what is known as Threshold 
Treatment will halt corrosion and banish the troubles that arise from it. 
A few parts of Calgon in a million parts of water effect a cure — a cure 
which our technical department will be pleased to discuss with you. 


ALBRIGHT & WiLson 
‘ . CALGON | 


(A 
|W) 49 PARK LANE - LONDON - W.1 Tel: GRO. 1311 Works: Oldbury & Widnes (WJ 
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“The Christian Superstition - 


Sir.—The passage from Professor Barbara Wootton’s book, quoted by 
Mr. Vane in your last issue, recalls an about as sensible observation 
reported to have been made once by Frank Harris in Arthur Balfour's 
presence. “The two outstanding dangers of our time,” he said, “ are 
Christianity and the Press.” “ Christianity, of course,” said Arthur Balfour 
dreamily, “ but why the Press ?” 

If he will not think me impertinent, Mr. Vane would, I believe, do 
better to follow Arthur Balfour's line in dealing with this snappy sort of 
remark spatchcocked into a book about something else. As it is, he 
has very possibly given Professor Wootton the satisfaction—dear to the 
hearts of “advanced” people the world over—of knowing that she has 
shocked and hurt somebody, and he may, it is to be feared, have encour- 
aged her somewhat to “ have another go.”—Yours faithfully, 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. J. F. HUNTINGTON. 


Food from the Farm 


Sir,—Your note, “ Food from the Farm,” shows a misconception of the 
powers of an agricultural marketing board in its suggestion that a board 
might put the prices up. Under the Amending Act of 1949 a board 
cannot fix prices, and its membership must include consumers, 

The N.F.U. has no other pretensions than what are put into its head 
by the farmers who constitute it. There are very few farmers outside 
its entirely voluntary membership, and it is not therefore quite so con- 
sistent as you believe for you to show friendship to the farmers and 
svlicitude for their freedom without giving us some freedom to say 
how we think that our produce should be marketed in our own and the 
public interest. It is not only Sir James Turner who pins his faith on 
marketing boards; he speaks for us all, and right glad are we to have 
his outstanding sagacity and breadth of vision at our head.—I am, Sir, 
yours sincerely, J. A. DUNCAN. 

Home Farm, Landican, Birkenhead. 


Space Travel 


Sin,—The writer of Return Ticket to Space speaks of “ getting on very 
free and easy terms with the planets.” This freedom and ease he applies 
to his own figures so carelessly as to make his article a monument of the 
slipshod. 

He tells us that the moon is 283,857 miles away. The transposition of 
the numerals 3 and 8, resulting in an exaggeration of 45,000 miles, might 
have been taken as a printer’s error, but for the fact that the moon is 
next stated to be one-eighteenth the size of the earth. Here, again, it 
could be charitably supposed that “eighteenth” is a verbal slip for 

eightieth "—if it were not that it is the mass of the moon that is one- 
eightieth of the earth’s mass. In volume or size the moon is only one- 
fiftieth as large as the earth. With similar inaccuracy, a photograph of 
the moon in Mr. Hoyle’s book is said to be captioned: “ The area Livetus 
to Theopilus.” If your contributor had troubled to read properly, he 
would have seen that the names are given by Mr. Hoyle as Licetus and 
Theophilus. 

But Mr. King’s most extraordinary howler, perhaps, lies in his remark 
that a speed ten times as fast as 3,600 m.p.h. is “ somewhere near the 
velocity of light.” One feels no surprise that a writer who can give ten 
miles a second as the velocity of light should have everything so hope 
lessly out of scale as to think a rocket with this speed capable of making 

some impression on stellar distances.” It would, however, be a very 
poor impression, as such a rocket would take about 80,000 years to reach 
the nearest known star. Yet Mr. King does not always minimise. He 
can sometimes magnify—as when he says that the rocket in the film, 
Destination Moon, was about the size of the Empire State Building. I do 
not know whether he has ever seen that edifice in New York. The rocket 
in the film was, in fact, more comparable in dimensions with the Nelson 
Column than with an American skyscraper 

Whether one writes with care or not, it is surely unwise to pour too 
much ridicule on ideas of space travel. Less than fifty years ago a similar 
scornful incredulity was levelled at those who were trying to fly.—Yours 
faithfully, E. N. PARKER. 

14 The Pryors, East Heath Road NV W.? 


{Mr. King writes: Mr. Parker is correct in pointing out the inaccuracies 
which unfortunately crept in between the manuscript and typescript stages 
of my article. I am also sorry that [I condensed my remarks about the 
speed of space rockets so that they were open to misunderstanding. What 
I meant to imply was that we should need a rocket with an exhaust speed 

ten times as fast as 3,600 m.p.h.” to reach the moon, or with a speed 


“close to the velocity of light" (186,282 m.p.sec.) to reach the galaxy 
As for the size of the rocket in question, it is clear that it would have 
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to be very big indeed. I have, in fact, seen the Empire State Building, 
and a photograph of the model used in the film, Destination Moon, both 
of which are very big. On the general question of space travel, | am sure 
that Mr. Parker would, on reflection, admit that the analogy he draws 
from the fifty years which have elapsed since the beginnings of flight is q 
misleading one. People had been trying to fly since Icarus ; it took them 
a long time to learn how. It will take a long time to learn how to fly to 
the moon.] 


«“ The Second Lesson ” 


Sir,— Your correspondent, Agnes Fry, is good enough to say that I haye 
made a strong case for the theory that St. John’s Gospel was based, not 
on “Q” material, but on another lost gospel. This may have been 
suggested, but not by me. The contention of my small book was that the 
Fourth Gospel represents a different circle of tradition from that which 
appears in the synoptic gospels, and that the writer was not familiar 
with Mark or Luke.—Yours faithfully, P. GarDNer-SMITH. 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 


Victorian Fiction 


Sir,—Lest any reader, not quite so familiar with the minutiae of nine- 
teenth century publishing as Mr. Michael Sadleir, should be misled by 
his review of my Queens of the Circulating Library, may 1 claim your 
indulgence for a brief rejoinder ? 

The deductions Mr. Sadleir draws from my statement that the price 
of newly-published novels was forced up to a guinea and a half for the 
customary three volumes as a result of Scott’s popularity are his, not 
mine. I had no reason to dispute the fact that novels were in anything 
from one to eight volumes prior to Waverley or that some of Scott's 
and his contemporaries’ three-deckers sold at lower prices. But, as the 
catalogue to the Exhibition of Victorian Fiction (for which our debt 
must be acknowledged to Mr. Sadleir) says: “ Three volumes had become 
during the first quarter of the nineteenth century the standard form for 
fiction publishing,” and again, “ Most Victorian novels continued until 
near the end to be published in three volumes at 31s. 6d.” 

My remark that “in 1842 Mudie opened his Select Library” leads 
Mr. Sadlier to imply for me that no lending library existed prior to 
that date. To me, however, the category “select ” is, and was intended 
by Mr. Mudie to be, different from that of the ordinary run of previous 
lending libraries, as indeed the whole book shows. Nor need it have been 
assumed that “opportunity to read any and every three-volume novel 
kept in Mudie’s stock ” meant taking out three volumes at a time for the 
guinea annual subscription, The facsimile labels included in the book's 
end-papers display the fact that it was Smith’s who issued novels “in sets 
only a 

lo argue the congruity or incongruity of the three ideas of compila- 
tion which my critic foists upon me, or about small points he misconstrues, 
will perhaps now seem unnecessary. Even supposing a giggle were pro- 
moted by the admittedly period illustrations, is that unpardonable on 
these preserves ? As for “devising a catch-penny title,” I would 
respectfully direct the author of Fanny by Gaslight to my introductory 
remarks on that lady novelist from whose contemporary reviewer's 
tribute the title phrase was taken.—Yours faithfully, ALAN WALBANK. 

Ke Imscott, Meadowbrook (¢ lose, Norwich. 


Justice for Teachers ? 
Sir,—May I be allowed to cerrect a misprint which appeared in my 
letter undér the above heading? I did not write of teachers’ claims to 
large salaries, but to /arger ones. The use of the word “ large ™ is without 
point in the context.—Yours faithfully, J. P. TOOMEY. 
University Union, Manchester 15. 


Crocodile Trapping 


Sir.—I am writing to you concerning a note written by Strix in your 
paper dated September 22nd, 1950. The note, which concerns alleged 
cruelty to crocodiles, is apparently derived from a_ letter written 
by someone else to somebody in Kenya. This type of com- 
plaint is difficult enough, but when you realise the size of Tanganyrka 
(365,000 square miles) and bear in mind that many people are out look- 
ing for crocodiles, -it must be obvious how impossible the task 1. 


Government is only too anxious to take action against anyone guilty 
of cruelty, and I would like to suggest to your informer that if only 
those reporting the cruelty would report it direct to the nearest authority 
or direct to the game-warden, giving names and the locality, they would 
be rendering a very great service, for action can and would be take 
forthwith ; all such information is treated as strictly confidential— 
Yours faithfully, M. S. More, Game Warden. 
Lyamungu, Moshi, Tanganyika. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A CORRESPONDENT has referred to the passage in The Natural History of 
Selborne (what a secret of pure, distilled English-ness that dry title covers) 
in which Gilbert White quotes a letter from a Mr. Marsham, of Stretton, 
who planted an oak tree, and reported that “I flatter myself that I 
increased its growth by spreading sawdust.” This is an interesting 
reminder, for there has been much controversy of recent years about the 
possibility of utilising as fertiliser the vast amount of residue from the 
sawmills of this country. Since sawdust is vegetable waste, there should 
be no reason why it cannot be broken down in compost, or even scattered 
on the soil ; but every farmer to whom I have spoken scoffs at the idea. 
“There’s no virtue in sawdust,” they all say. “Only breeds a lot of 
vermin.” 

It is certainly unresponsive stuff toward moisture, and even when 
thoroughly saturated it remains inert and obstinate. Even so, I have 
used it as a dressing, mixed with bonemeal, and sometimes with linseed 
waste, under cherry trees. It may do no good, but at least it serves as 
an economical spreader. And I am still not convinced that sawdust is 
different from all other vegetable matter by being outside the law of 
cyclic process, which governs every organic substance. 


Experimental Woods 


I went for a walk one recent winter afternoon in the Pinetum, which is 
run by Kew Gardens in Bedgebury Park, near Goudhurst, the former 
seat of the Hope-Beresfords. It is a handsome piece of country. A 
series of lakes is surrounded by fold upon fold of inter-Weald hills, 
denuded before the war. Now Kew has planted here samples of pines 
and firs from all parts of the world. Everything is labelled, and the 
public can wander there (* No Smoking ™), enjoying the scene. The smell 
of the pines, the groupings and silhouettes, the gradations of green, and 
the surviving groves of rhododendrons, combine to make a scene that 
might be in the hills of Ceylon, or the seaboard side of the Rockies, 
rather than forty miles from London. 

The day | went there was dry and cold after much rain. Frost had 
hardened the surface of things, but beneath that little tempering the 
sappy life could be seen and felt. As one trod the mossy footpath, the 
crisp touch of leather on hoar was followed by a miniature spurt of mois- 
ture, which came up with a fragrance from many modest herbs. The 
sun, at about three o'clock, was already going down behind a clump of 
pine pencilled against a smoky sky. Some duck were flying toward the 
west, honking as they flew. and the echo of their voices came back from 
the hill. Such moments can be caught by no literary device, not even if 
the penman be a Jefferies or a Hudson. I walked there, pausing and 
standing to stare because of my sheer inability to absorb the beauty of 
this wonderful solitude. My Corgi had ne such inhibitions. 


Superfluous Apples 


Apple-growers are always concerned with the competition from abroad, 
and last week I recorded my observation of what appeared to be an 
absurd state of affairs within a hundred yards of my home. Since then 
I have seen a letter in the Press from an Essex farmer, who says: “ The 
economic disposal of low-grade fruit is not quite so simple as might 
appear, but there are already several plants making various by-products.” 
He advocates the giving up of growing low-grade fruit at all, and this is a 
council of perfection. But, meanwhile, the English countryside is full of 
ancient orchards whose annual dropping of thousands of tons of non- 
descript apples is wasted. Is it impossible, | wonder, for the cider-makers 
of the country to organise the manufacture of a competitor to the valuable 
Calvados of Normandy ? Good apple-jack, to give it the English name, 
surely should be an exportable commodity, especially to dollar countries. 
Do we not make some of the best cherry-brandy in the world ? 


In the Garden 


Another week of wet, frost and snow has kept us off the flower-beds, 
for fear of puddling the soil. But the wet has given an opportunity for 
spreading a little lime before the second turning of the top-soil, prepara- 
tory to planting up new herbaceous borders and beds of dianthus. These 
last are my delight; an import from Normandy, like the Calvados. | 
cannot remember where I heard that William of Normandy brought the 
carnation to England. Its infinite variety might be used as a symbol of 
that historical event and its consequences. And with it I include the sweet 
william (dianthus barbatus). 1 recommend especially for planting under 
a house-wall, if one loves a lavish perfume, the sweet wivelsfield, which 
i$ also interesting for its finely divided petals. RICHARD CHURCH. 





Postage on this issue: Inland & Overseas 1}d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 1d. 
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MATURED VIRGINIA 


This much-prized tobacco—until now reserved for export 
—is now available at home as well as abroad. It is the famous 
Four Square Matured Virginia in FINE CUT 
form, ready-rubbed for the pipe. It has the 
delicate flavour and smoothness which “ fine 
cut” smokers treasure, yet is as cool as a 
straight virginia—economical too—count the 
number of extra pipefuls you get from each 
ounce. In Australia it is a first favourite for 
cigarettes as well as pipes. Ask for “ Four 
Square Red, Fine Cut ”—at all good tobac- 


conists. 


IN loz VACUUM TINS 4/5}d ox 
MADE BY DOBIE OF PAISLEY 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


HAT was it that distinguished George Orwell from other 

English writers of his generation ? More than all else, 

perhaps, it is sophistication of mind that stamps the 
literature of the present age. If the seventeenth century was an 
age of faith, the eighteenth an age of reason, the nineteenth an age 
of optimism, the twentieth century may fairly be called an age of 
sophistication. For it is the burden of knowledge acquired with such 
pains and to so little purpose that affiicts the professionally articulate 
person in a world in crisis today. No doubt men and women thought 
many of our own thoughts during the flippant but apprehensive last 
century of the decline of Rome. But theirs was a more inchoate, 
more superstitious view of a society’and civilisation in dissolution 
than is ours ; they lacked the cyclopaedic and exact knowledge that 
belongs to this late age of the world’s experience. And it is, it 
seems, the oppression of such knowledge that so often corrupts the 
faith and sterilises the imagination of the writer today. Not the 
age alone, of course, is responsible. There is also the writer’s 
temperament. A writer writes, after all, as he can or as he must. 


The Zeitgeist, in its homelier and less metaphysical aspect, affected 
Orwell as powerfully as it affected almost any of his contemporaries. 
His thought was, to a large extent, crisis-ridden ; a re-reading of 
his earliest books reveals his preoccupation from the beginning 
with the social and political portents of the wrath to come and 
demonstrates their remarkable consistency with the vision of 
Nineteen Eighty-Four. His supreme honesty of mind, however, 
which is Orwell’s most shining virtue, was—as honesty of this sort 
must always be—as much a matter of character and temperament 
as of intellect. It went to the roots of his behaviour, lending him 
the courage again and again, in Burma, in Spain and at home, to 
live his convictions. With it went also an unmistakable innocence 
of heart, a genuineness and goodness that are perhaps specially 
apparent in the fairy-tale world of Animal Farm and that those 
who knew him could least of all fail to recognise. Through all his 
phases of intellectual foreboding, in which at times he seemed a little 
too determined to contemplate the worst, Orwell preserved a saving 
purity of intention. It was not so much that he had faith where 
others had only intelligence, but rather that he never lost the common 
touch from which faith springs. Unlike the run of intellectuals, he 
was not over-sophisticated. However destructive his analysis of 
popular ideals and modes of culture he retained always a sincere 
and quick-witted sympathy with the thoughts and feelings of 
ordinary men and women, of average and vulgar natures. Although 
in the end he seemed to deny it, he had always a fellow feeling for 
the “ proles.” It is the constancy in him of these two qualities, his 
honesty and his sympathy, that makes his work all of a piece. 


The interest of his posthumous collection of essays, Shooting an 
Elephant,* lies largely in this all-of-a-piece character of Orwell's 
writings. He wrote scarcely anything that is not recognisably his. 
Tamer and more prosaic than Swift, less demonstrative than Cobbett, 
not infrequently a good deal clumsier than either, he nevertheless 
bears a faint resemblance to each while maintaining a plainness and 
precision of common-sense statement of his own. There is nothing 
in this volume equal to the best of his critical essays, but his honesty 
and his passages of acute reasoning are always refreshing. For 
the rest, the respect and admiration one feels for Orwell's later 
work are slightly filled out by observing in several of these essays, 
the earliest of which belongs to the year 1931, the tentative working 
of his mind on some of the principal themes of Nineteen Eighty- 
Four. The best of the early pieces is that which gives its title to 
the volume: Orwell describes how as a young police officer in 
Burma he shot an innocent-enough elephant that had broken loose 
in the bazaar merely because the crowd expected him to do so and 
because he was afraid of looking like a fool. With the sense of 
his own moral insufficiency goes the no less characteristic thought 
that at the time “I did not even know that the British Empire is 


* Shooting an Elephant, and other Essays. By George Orwell. 


(Secker and Warburg. 10s.) 


dying, still less did I know that it is a great deal better than the 
younger empires that are going to supplant it.” An essay on a 
pamphlet by Tolstoy in illustration of the latter’s crassly muddled 
and almost jealous complaint against Shakespeare, and against King 
Lear in particular, I found rather dull ; but the analysis of Gulliver's 
Travels, which is fresh and vigorous, abounds in good things, 
especially the comparison of Swift with Toistoy, in both of whom, 
Orwell notes, there is the same disbelief in the possibility of happiness 
and the same anarchist outlook covering an authoritarian cast of 
mind. There is a clear hint of Orwell’s own imaginative dilemma 
in his close study of the junction of politics and literature in Swift, 
In Politics and the English Language and The Prevention of Litera- 
ture he projects the still shadowy outlines of Newspeak and double- 
think. The nine brief items at the end of the book are taken from 
the weekly column which as literary editor he contributed to 
Tribune. 


One thing that the book illuminates a little more plainly is Orwell’s 
limitation as an imaginative writer. The times he lived in reinforced 
his Puritan conscience, giving his Socialism a profoundly moral 
cast: social salvation before art and before everything else, he often 
seems to protest. Imagination, in his view, was never disinterested, 
The truth is that the natural bias of his temperament was all too 
critical and polemical, all too impulsively rebellious, to enable him 
to pause and in imagination to accept. Even in arguing the case 
for Socialism, as he did with brilliant and humane simplicity in The 
Road to Wigan Pier, he grew impatient not merely with Socialist 
theory but with its declared ends. That impatience had its sequel 
when he contemplated the prospect unfolded by the egalitarian 
planners. In the meantime imagination in’ him was bounded 
throughout the 1930s by barbed wire and slogans. The book of his 
that is most nearly a novelist’s novel—it is the one that has given ms 
personally the purest enjoyment—is Coming up for Air, published 
in the summer of 1939. Fatty Bowling, an insurance salesman, 
revisits the glimpses of the moon before 1914 and recalls his father’s 
corn and seed merchant's shop and his boyhood passion for fishing 
with home-made tackle in cowponds and Thames backwaters. lam 
no fisherman, but nothing has made me understand better what the 
passion is than this beautifully recaptured moment in the novel. 
Memory apart, what remains for Fatty Bowling, as for Orwell, is 
this: 

And yet I’ve enough sense to see that the old life we're used 
to is being sawn off at the roots. I can feel it happening. I can 
see the war that’s coming and I can see the after-war, the 
food-queues and the secret police and the loud-speakers telling 
you what to think. . There are millions of others like 
me. . . . They can feel things cracking and collapsing under 
their feet. 

It was this vision of things that increasingly took possession of 
Orwell. Nineteen Eighty-Four, after the delightful release of Animal 
Farm, represents a sick man’s vision, no doubt. Imperfect in fancy, 
incomplete in logic, its courage and candour are nevertheless deeply 
moving. Is there, one asks, an alternative to Ingsoc as the shape 
of things to come? Can the past exist save in records and in 
memory ? Will the new prototype of the common man learn to 
love Big Brother ? Perhaps Big Brother knows. 

Objection has been taken to the “melodrama” of Room 101. 
But why ? For the intellectual progressive, no doubt, it is still true 
that, in the light-hearted and middle-class phrase of English Real- 
politik, you can’t make a revolution in kid gloves, and that the 
mishaps and penalties of totalitarian rule are the unavoidable price 
of progress. For Orwell the truth was rather different. He believed 
in the reality of “the worst thing in the world.” It was, he was 
inclined to think, the extinction of the human spirit by terror, which 
he knew to be a commonplace of totalitarian rule. He might not 
have agreed with Acton that the passion fdr equality makes vain 
the hope of freedom—a statement that may be less true in the actual 
year 1984 than it appears to be today-—-but he had only scorn for 
the too-willing dupe of egalitarian illusions. R. D. CHARQUES. 
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MODERN ENGLISH DRAMA 
Ernest Reynolds 


A new and revised edition of this widely reviewed and highly 
praised work, “... it is a very full record ‘of nearly all 
theatrical activity from 1900 to the present day "—T. C. 
Worsley in the New Sraresman. Fully illustrated. 10/6 net 


WE SEE DEVON 
Val Doone 


Devon re-discovered in words and pictures by the famous 
photographers who produced THe ENG iisHmMaAn’s Home. 
23 full-page reproductions in gravure. 15/- net 


R.A.F. IN THE WORLD WAR 
Vol. IV 
Captain Norman MacMillan 


Volume IV concludes Capt. MacMillan’s survey of the R.A.F, 
in World War Il. He describes the final campaigns in East 
and West and analyses the work of separate commands. 
Fully illustrated. 15/- net 


MR. DENNING DRIVES NORTH 
Alec Coppel 


Miss Noel Streatfeild (Books of To-day) recently chose this 
new novel as her BOOK FIND OF THE MONTH. She com- 
mented “. . . it is a natural best-seller, and it deserves to be. 
It is almost impossible to start this book and lay it down 
before it is finished.” 10/6 net 
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“No one who is thinking of journalism 
as a career should fail to read it and those 
of us who are content with studying the 
finished product will find it of the greatest 
interest to learn the process by which the 
— . done.’ 

. A. ALINGTON (Dean oF Durnam) 


THE KEMSLEY 
MANUAL OF 
JOURNALISM 


Contents IncLupE: The Making of a Newspaper; 
The Editor; Picture Editing; The Fashion Editor; 
The News Editor; The Features Editor; The Sports 
Editor; The Sub-Editor; Newspaper Typography ; 
The British Press—a Survey; News Agencies; The 
Reporter; Foreign News; Sports News; Literary 
Criticism; Dramatie Criticism; Leader Writing ; 
The City Editor; Political Cartoons; Strip Cartoons; 
Colour Printing; Production; Newsprint; Press 
Communications; Circulation; Advertising; Libel; 
Recruitment and Training. 


INTRODUCTION BY VISCOUNT KEMSLEY 
480 pages, 93" X 74", over 200 illustrations, 25s. net 
JUST PUBLISHED BY CASSELL 
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For your Christmas reading 


here are some suggestions of new books that you will enjoy. 
First there is a very fine book on THE MACPHERSON 
COLLECTION of old maritime prints and drawings (45s 
net) written by M. S. Robinson, Keeper of the Collection, 
with 226 pages of illustrations including 16 in full colour. 
For those who find islands fascinating there is Julian 
Mockford’s PURSUIT OF AN ISLAND (12s 6d net 
illustrated) in which he tells with great insight and humour 
of his wanderings among the Seychelles in search of his 
‘perfect’ island ; and ISLAND OF SKOMER (18s net, 
with maps and illustrations), a very readable account by 
John Buxton and R. M. Lockley of the survey made of the 
natural historyof the remote island of Skomer off the . 
Pembrokeshire coast. On the same subject of natural 
history, STAND AND STARE (7s 6d net) is a delightful 
book of nature essays by Walter J. C. Murray and L. Hugh 
Newman which has 32 outstanding photographs. If you 
feelin the mood for fiction, we recommend THIS HOUSE 
SHALL STAND (9s 6d net) a novel by Winifred I. 
Haward which has as its setting the Yorkshire and Cumber- 
land Fells in the fifteenth century. Finally, for those who 
like to combine work with pleasure there could be no 
better book than Dr. B. Ifor Evans’ well-known A SHORT 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMA (7s 6d net) now 
issued in a completely revised form as a Library edition. 
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Oxford Books 


THE AMERICAN MIND 


by Henry Steele Commager 





30s. net. (for Yale University Press) 

. As an achievement this book is itself representative 
of the best that the American mind can produce. In 
method it is scholarly and in detail almost alarmingly 
erudite . . a work of scholarship, but also a work of art. 
It is an encyclopaedia of American thought over 70 
years, but its author is a man of wit who delights in a 
turn of phrase, a paradox, a sudden cunning and re- 
vealing contrast. In consequence, unlike most ency- 
clopaedias and most scholarly works, it can be read 
without ‘benefit of index, from cover to cover . -” 

Times Literary Supplement. 
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Reviews of the Week 


The Age of Elizabeth 


The England of Elizabeth. By A. L. Rowse. 


THE writing of history is always a source of trouble to the historian, 
for, as a rule, he is seeking to impress a logic and a form on what 
is, in itself, formless and without logic. He hangs, as it were, 
suspended between two opposing options—whether to adopt the 
maxim of a distinguished Frenchman of last century, who ventilated 
the opinion that “detail is the whole of history,” and wrote an 
almost unreadable book ; or, to take Voltaire’s advice and thrust 
the bulk of the detail—* the vermin that destroy books "—into the 
baggage waggon, thereby freeing himself for a swift and light-armed 
march. Of course, the choice in practice is neither so grim nor so 
absolute: one may, for example, attempt to combine both formulae 
by a judicious process of selection and generalisation. This, in 
effect, is what Mr. Rowse tries to do in his handsome volume on 
The England of Elizabeth; albeit some of his readers may think 
that his fear of generalisation drives him into over-indulgence in 
his passion for fact. He gives the demon for “ detail” a surfeit 
of his diet, on a scale that occasionally sets his narrative staggering, 
despite its usual liveliness. At the same time, in order to supply 
the synoptic view of the Age as a whole—which is the professed 
object of the book—he treats all aspects of the subject not as ends 
in themselves but as means to an end, viz., the portrayal of the 
“rhythm ” of society in all its sectors. The aim is ambitious: the 
project admirable—if it can be done. The question is: Does the 
author succeed ? Will one rise from a perusal of Mr. Rowse’s 500- 
odd pages feeling that he has communicated a unified picture of 
the Age ? 

A candid critic will probably conclude that the claim is over- 
stated ; that the “ logic,” which the author sees inherent in his 
chapters, binding one to another, and all together in a single 
conspectus, is more a fiction of his own imagination than a sober 
reality. What happens is that the reign of Elizabeth is slowly 
revolved before our eyes, chapter by chapter, each dealing with 
some specified aspect—the land, the economic revolution, the towns, 
the social classes, the Government, the administration (central and 
local), the Law, the Church, Catholics and Puritans, and Education. 
But it is difficult to see any convincing reason for the adoption of 
this particular arrangement, save the author's assurance that “ In 
every aspect, and in every subject, | am engaged in extracting the 
social juices,” whatever this curious phrase may mean. Presumably 
we shall have to wait until the promised second volume appears, 
when the “logical and symmetrical structure will stand revealed.” 
At the moment it is more a promise than a fulfilment. 

It should be noted that Mr. Rowse’s purpose is not to see Eliza- 
beth’s England “ steadily and see it whole “—certainly not “ whole,” 
for he is concerned only with what might be called the “ active” 


(Macmillan, 25s.) 








HE Christmas London Mystery Maguzine is now on 
sale (2/6). Its gaily coloured cover encompasses 128 
pages of true delight for the cultured detective fan. 
We are tempted to commend the following items for 





your special attention—Sagittarius’s witty poem “* The 
—Mary Fitt’s new detective, 


” 


Royal Commission on National Ghosts 
Dr. Fitzbrown— Burgess Drake’s ‘‘ Noel”—Eric Fraser's illustrations to 
Algernon Blackwood’s “Fear of Heights ”—Christina Hole’s “The 
Bones in the Wall ”—Dr. Kenneth Walker and Professor Banesh Hoffmann’s 
(collaborator of Einstein) polemic on telepathy, and it is for Martin Green- 
law to bring us back to London with a Covent Garden detective stery. 

With this number we complete our first year of publication. We are a 
hardy child nursed by a discriminating list of subscribers. For a modest 
16/3 or U.S. $2.25 we will deliver to your doorstep for a whole year any- 
where in the world 800 pages of the best new mystery and detective stories 
obtainable, embellished with 250 illustrations. 

Please send your annual subscription, 16/3 or U.S. $2.25, te The London 
Mystery Magazine, 221b Baker Street, London, N.W.1 (yes, it is the address 


of Sherlock Holmes, Esquire !) 
LONDON MYSTERY MAGAZINE 


221b Baker Street. London, N.Wil 


citizens, viz., “the small society, tough, vigorous—pulsating with 
energy, that accomplished those extraordinary achievements that 
made the age the most remarkable in our history.” In fact, the book 
is a paean to the glory of the nation-building class who, along with 
the Queen—greatest among them all—covered England with their 
activities or piloted her to an astonishing success. Evidently there 
is no “ social juice ” to be extracted from the appalling slough of 
misery and squalor of the submerged mass, which prompted Phill 
Stubbes to write his Anatomy of Abuses. Stubbes receives only ; 
perfunctory mention. : 

Mr. Rowse is obviously a man of “ imperfect sympathies,” 
Indeed, he makes no secret about it: his dislike of the Puritans 
is profound and uncompromising. Their “ sniffle,” their * smug. 
ness,” their “horrible emotional display ” reminding him of “a 
modern Buchmanite house-party “—haunt him like the “ smell of 
Nonconformity.” “IT have not depicted it (1.e., Puritanism) at its 
worst,” he writes, “for the good reason that I like it so little” 
We may be thankful for what we are spared ; but why can’t Mr 
Rowse qua historian sink his prejudices and, like the judicious 
Hooker, whom he properly admires, exercise more fairness to a 
defeated and persecuted sect ? 

In the same way, and perhaps for the same reason—* imperfect 
sympathies "—Mr. Rowse sees nothing in what A. O. Meyer calls 
the Blutzeit of English Catholicism save wrongheadedness and waste 
Vue victis! One would have thought that the moral heroism of 
a man like Campion belongs to the Age as much as—let us say— 
the heroism of the sea-dogs. But no! He turns his back on the 
“ fanatics,” both Puritan and Catholic, with the reproach: “If 
only, instead of obfuscating each other, they had gone positively 
and constructively into making the Church and society better! ” 
No doubt this sentiment will be shared by many readers, but to 
what avail such pious wishes ? : : 

One last point. There is a sort of idolatry in Mr. Rowse’s 
approach to the great Queen—doubtless justified in his case because 
he holds no brief for the old-fashioned belief that “ when women 
rule, men govern”: he denies that the success of the reign was 
essentially due to the selfless devotion of the extremely able men 
who served her. The point, of course, is debatable: just as it is 
debatable whether Mary Stewart might not have made a better job 
of hers, if the mercenary crew who took pensions from England 
had behaved with the loyalty of Burghley and Walsingham. | 

But enough of criticism. It would be churlish and foolish to 
dwell on what may appear to be defects and forget the undoubted 
merits of this striking contribution to literature. There is no section 
of the book that is not illuminated by the writer’s massive know- 
ledge, his pungent and lively wit, and his penetrating insight. Mr. 
Rowse has assembled much that is new, and a good deal of what is 
already familiar, in an unusual context ; and what is familiar is 
as refreshing as what is new. His character sketches of the leading 
individuals show a deftness of hand that betokens the artist as 
well as the researcher and thinker. And indeed one may say of the 
whole book that it is born of a long and intimate acquaintance with 
the people it portrays. Scholars and students alike will give it a 
most friendly welcome ; and the lay reader, who desires to learn 
about the brilliant “ small society” who made Elizabethan England 
a replica of Athens in the days of Pericles, will not be disappointed. 

4 J. B. BLack. 


The Chinese Eye 


The Silent Traveller in New York, By Chiang Yee. (Methuen. 215.) 


HAVING read this delightful book and acmired its equally delightful 
pictures, I find myself thinking how pleasant it would be to know 
Mr. Chiang Yee and how dreadful it would be to live in New 
York. . For Mr. Chiang Yee believes in basic humanity ; he thinks 
the particulars wherein we all agree are more extensive, more 
essentially benign, than those in which we differ. “It is only 
grown-ups,” he says, “who complicate matters by unnecessary 
discrimination.” 

The charm of Mr. Chiang Yee is to be found in his intently 
placid observation of colour, pattern, surface and effect. He has 
a liking for the cool sophisticated glow of emerald green, and it 
is the same cool glow that you find in all his descriptions, whether 
visual or verbal. Into the darker, more passionate and alarming 
scenes of life Mr. Chiang Yee has no wish to enter. His medium 
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is water-colour, exquisitely sensitive, with a predilection for blurred 
or misty forms, and you can see at once that he is less happy 
in the discipline of precise line. And so it is with his writing. He 
touches nothing that he does not orientalise. He sees the waters 
and willows of New York or Brooklyn as he would see the waters 
and willows of China ; and in like manner he softens all the hard 
edges of western civilisation. He shrinks (as well he may) from 
our stridencies and our bewildering fears. 

But this is not to say that Mr. Chiang Yee is overwhelmed by 
New York His book shows that he can reveal, beneath an 
apparently innocent commentary a strange gift of regulated and 
urbane satire ; one may perhaps call it satire by selective descrip- 
tion. For example, the prevalence of loud-voiced advertising with 
unabashed and raucous vulgarity, from which you cannot even 
escape in a taxi-cab, is noted by Mr. Chiang Yee with a sly 
reference to his own “ provincialism "—which makes him feel in 
sympathy with a group of startled pigeons. He moves through 
New York with polite though insistent and well-exercised curiosity 
in search of “ amusing wonders.” He represents paradoxically the 
association of keen sympathy with unvarying detachment. This 
is evident in all the English writings of Mr. Chiang Yee, but more 
evident in this book than in any other; for here, in New York, 
he seems almost like a traveller from another world. Very often 
he gains his effect by a deliberate abstention from comment ; and 
at other times, as in his description of a service in St. Bartholomew's 
Church, by an equally deliberate ambiguity. He knows that he 
does not, cannot, belong to this place “ At the arrival of spring,” 
he says in a little poem, “I feel like returning home.” 

But Mr. Chiang Yee’s home, one feels, is not so much a place 
as a state of mind; a place is only important to him when it can 
be harmoniously related to an inward vision. In reading this book 
one is impressed again and again by his response to colour. At 
the top of the Empire State Building he notes the forms and the 
colours of “ graceful hands and arms . . . mingling with golden, 
red, or dark hair” when a group of girls is being photographed ; 
he sees the Central Park as “a small lacquer tea-tray inlaid with 
green and bluish jade.” Every now and then, instead of making 
a sketch, Mr. Chiang Yee writes a little poem: he writes it in the 
lovely script of his own land, and the poem (which he translates) 
thus acquires a strange remoteness. 

And so this charming Chinese gentleman walks genially and 
observantly through New York, always detached though never 
distant. He likes to view things through a sea-mist or a summer- 
haze, and that is a very good way of looking at them. He has 
many things to teach us, above all, the importance of being quiet. 
For it is only when you are quiet that your mind is able to feel 
her mystical union with nature. 

It is unnecessary for me to speak of the delicacy and the beauty 
which are shown in Mr. Chiang Yee’s translation of western scenes 
into modified oriental water-colours. They are well known. The 
use of offset as the medium for reproducing these pictures is, on 
the whole, justified. The book is not an outstanding example of 
production, but its delightful contents will make it welcome in every 
civilised home. C, E. VULLIAMY. 


John Pudney 
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his new novel 


‘* Highly readable . . . | strongly recommend it ”’ 
C, P. SNOW in the Sunday Times. 
9S. 6d, 

and his first book for children 


Saturday Adventure 


**He is to be congratulated on an excellent 
up-to-date tale—perhaps one of the best of 
its kind since H. G. Wells’ stories of scientific 
adventures o 


LORNA LEWIS in the Junior Bookshelf. 
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The Great Exhibition. By Yvonne ffrench. (Harvill Press, 18s.) 
The Great Exhibition of 1851 : a Commemorative Album. Com- 
piled by C, H, Gibbs-Smith. (H.M.S.O. 6s.) 


CENTENARIES may sometimes be a bore, but they certainly serve 
one useful function: they provide an occasion for the preparation 
of historical works just at the time when a detached account of 
the subject of the celebrations first becomes really possible. Nex 
year’s centenary of the Great Exhibition has maintained this 
tradition. Having lived in the memories of countless Victorians qs 
the thrill of their lives and then become a rich joke for their grand. 
children, the exhibition has now, on the eve of its centenary 
become for the first time the subject of a complete and balanced 
historical narrative. In Miss ffrench’s book we have the full story 
of the event, with due emphasis given to all its parts. The inception 
of the exhibition by the Society of Arts, its organisation by the 
Royal Commission, its building, its opening and its contents—the 
two last providing, perhaps, the outstanding sections of the book— 
are all duly related, and related with a liveliness of style, a sense 
of humour and a feeling for drama and human character which 
bear comparison with the qualities of Christopher Hobhouse’s slight 
but brilliant essay on the same subject (recently re-issued by John 
Murray with an introduction by Osbert Lancaster). : 

The most important single element in Miss ffrench’s contribution 
to history is her answer to the question, “Who made the Great 
Exhibition international ?” For the greatest thing about the Great 
Exhibition is just that it was the first to be international. Miss 
ffrench settles the dispute once and for all by dividing the honours 
“In justice,” she says, “to the author of a scheme so audacious 
and so vast in scope, credit must be equally shared between four 
men. Between M. Buffet for the original conception, Cole and 
Fuller for their imaginative grasp of its potentialities, and the 
Prince Consort for his personal initiative in sponsoring the plan.” 
Apart from this statement, Miss ffrench's special contribution to 
our knowledge derives from her study of the papers preserved by 
the Royal Commission, which throws much light on the events of 
1850. The origins of the Exhibition, also, have been pursued in 
the archives of the Royal Society of Arts, but it is unfortunate 
that the story has not been taken back to Francis Whishaw, Scott 
Russell’s predecessor as secretary, for undoubtedly it was he who, 
inspired by the French National Exhibition of 1844, started the ball 
rolling. 

Of greater consequence is the fact that the many sources tapped 
by Miss ffrench have not been filtered and blended sufficiently care- 
fully, and a number of inaccuracies and discrepancies have slipped 
through into the book. For example, on pp. 57 and 129 materially 
different accounts are used of Prince Albert’s system of classifica- 
tion. At times, too, it seems that Miss ffrench has failed to dis- 
tinguish separate things ; for example, the three quite distinct points 
at issue in the battle of the transept: that there should be a transept 
at all (Miss ffrench does not mention that Henderson has the merit 
of making this basic suggestion), that the transept should have a 
curved roof (suggested independently by Paxton and Barry), and 
that the nave as well should have a curved roof (Barry's proposal) 
The chronology, also, in places is confused and incorrect. These 
comparatively minor flaws will not, perhaps, disturb the less per- 
nickety reader. His complaint, if any, will be against the 
illustrations, the majority of which are reproductions in line of 
contemporary engravings, some of them sadly lacking in clarity 

For those, however, who require to know about the appearance 
of the exhibition rather than about its story—and. after all, it is 
of the essence of an exhibition that it should be visual—Mr. Gibbs- 
Smith has provided a remarkably fine answer. His fascinating 
collection of pictures and extracts from contemporary records has 
been prepared in connection with the commemorative exhibition 
which the Victoria and Albert Museum, like the Royal Society ot 
Arts, is to hold next summer, and the 216 illustrations, some ol 
them reproductions of actual photographs, enable a detailed visual 
conception of the exhibition building and its contents to be recot- 
structed. Of the literary insertions in the Album, the most notable 
are the numerous, and very remarkable, extracts from Queen 
Victoria’s Journal, and the compiler has made the book complete 
in itself (although it makes no pretension to be comprehenstve, 
except visually) by contributing a short history of the exhibition, 
in the course of which his acquaintance with engineering has enabled 
him to provide a particularly lucid account of the construction of the 
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Crystal Palace. The whole compilation, in fact, is characterised 
by a workmanlike precision and authenticity. 

Those who, in view of next year’s centenary, may wish to pay an 
armchair visit to the Great Exhibition of 1851 will find, in these 
two books together, all that they need to transport them thither 
and conduct them round. KENNETH W. LUCKHURST. 


The Development of Einstein 


Out of My Later Years. By Albert Einstein, (Thames and Hudson. 


155.) 
IN this book the publishers have gathered together various pro- 
nouncements, great and small, made by one whom they truly 
describe as “ one of the world’s great thinkers,” between the years 
1934 and 1950. The several chapters are classified under the head- 
ings, “Convictions and Beliefs,” “ Science,” “ Public Affairs,” 
‘Science and Life,” “ Personalities” and “ My People *—the last- 
named referring, of course, to the Jews. The book is 2 curious 
mixture of things valuable and trivial, but on the whole future 
students will be grateful for this convenient summary of Einstein's 
views on matters which he regards as of the greatest moment. He 
is well known as a pacifist, a believer in supra-national organisation 
in the political field, a Jewish patriot, and, above all, as the man 
who changed the course of the world’s thought on the nature and 
character of physical science. In each of these aspects he is well 
represented here. There are, in addition, sidelights on his views 
of some of his famous contemporaries and on certain particular 
public question 

It cannot be however, that the product of Einstein's later 
years is comparable in significance with that of his earlier ones 
Admirable as his sentiments may be on many of the questions in 
vhich he is interested, one does not find the almost unique insight 
which, in the years before the first world war, made him one of the 
supreme figures in the history of thought. Perhaps this is hardly 
to be expected. Newton's great work was all done when he was a 
young man, and although his later public service was by no means 
commonplace, it did not mark him out from his fellows as in the 
days when he was voyaging through strange seas of thought alone 
Newton apparently lost interest in things scientific. Einstein, though 
his interests have broadened, has not done that; but for the last 
thirty years he has concentrated his scientific efforts on a problem 
which has had small interest for most of his fellow-scientists—that 
of constructing a “ unified field theory,” embracing gravitation and 
electro-magnetism in a single system of thought—because its 
significance is mainly aesthetic, and to many not even that. Conse- 
quently he has remained largely aloof from the most prominent 
currents of physical thought, to which, so far as he has concerned 
himself with them, his attitude has been that of a critic rather than 
of a contributor. It is perhaps too early yet to attempt an appraisal 
of his criticisms. 

It may be added that the 39-page article on “Physics and 
Reality,” first published in 1936, is one of the best compact sum- 
maries available of his view of the relativity theory and its relation 
to physics as a whole HERBERT DINGLI 
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Things of The Spirit 


A Year of Grace. 
about God and man, 


, - . -_ 
Passages chosen and arranged to express a 0 tied 


By Victor Gollancz, (Gollancz, s. 6d.) 


Few care to pick and choose for themselves in this restless age of 
Scattered knowledge—and anthologies have become almost a dire 
necessity. But it is a rare event for a well-known publisher’ tg 
join the throng of compilers, busily copying one another and anxious 
to complete in time their seasonable task. The very title of this 
religious anthology, selected and arranged for us by Mr. Victo; 
Gollancz, is exceptional, for A Year of Grace might have come 
from the seventeenth century, when theological controversy filled 
the libraries of the great, and, among the humble, sudden illumina. 
tion was frequent. But the motives which inspired Mr. Gollanez 
are personal, come from a spiritual experience, and so give his book 
an appealing sincerity. Quite frankly, in his brief but moving 
Foreword, he admits that the book is full of contradictions, and 
this is shown even in his hope that it may be found “ useful ‘for 
the bedside.” He tells us of a year of grace, during which his 
earlier intimations of a spiritual order seemed clarified by joy, but 
that year was followed by another, when he lived “ second by secand 
in the hell of terror and despair.” Moreover, Mr. Gollancz suggests 
that to some degree his anthology can be regarded as polemical, fo 
he is opposed equally to the “ anti-religious humanism ™ and to the 
inti-humanistic religion” which are so powerful today. Hence 
he is anxious to emphasise his desire to evoke a mood of spiritia 
awareness at the expense of all historic dogma. 
Intent on all that ts best and most elevating, Mr. Gollancz ha 
ranged widely through the ages, choosing alike from saint and 
heretic, reconciling for the nonce Origen and St. Augustine, draw. 
ing equally from the Benedictions of the Hebrew Prayer Book an 


from the Gospels. Indian sage, Spenish mystic and French neo 
Catholic will be found here, not too far from that amiable doubte 
Richard Jefferies, or Ibsen, redoubtable exposer of social shams 
Ihe poets are here in number, not only semi-mystics such as 
Traherne and Herbert, but the rebellious Shelley and Walt Whitma 
Mr. Gollancz would not claim to be a profound scholar, and hes 


obviously unwilling to become involved in theological disputes, 
he does not even define his own idea of grace, but he has a 
quick eye for all that can comfort rather than disturb in these days 
of discontent and misery. The mood this anthology 
by the extract on page 37, marked X, and probably 
Mr. Gollancz himself: 


since 


IS shown 
written by 


Human “justice” robs men of their liberty, humiliates them, and 
in some of the more backward countries burns them up with electric 
current or hangs them by the neck until they are dead. But t 
god of Power is even crueller: he is the god not merely of punist 
ment and vengeance but of eternal Hell. What has this remote 
monster to do with the living God, the loving communion 
Persons ? 

To support this view, Mr. Gollancz quotes Berdyaev, but he mig! 
also have quoted from Scotus Erigena, whose famous tract on the 
ultimate reconciliation of all mankind with the Creator was burned 
several centuries after his death AUSTIN CLARKI 


Musical London A Century Ago 


Berlioz in London, By A. W. (Quality Press. 1s 


THe author of this book was the grandson of Adolphe Ganz 
conductor of the Mainz Opera, who in 1848 came to England with 
the writer’s father (William Ganz, who published his memoirs 
in 1913) and met and worked with Berlioz during his first visit 
There is a poetic rightness in Berlioz having arrived in this countr 
for the first time on the day of Mendelssohn's death, November 4), 
1847. Perhaps he may have hoped to succeed Mendelssohn in the 
English public’s favour. If so, he was disappointed, though he 
did have considerable success both as a conductor and as a com- 
second was fron 


Ganz, 


poser. His first visit lasted nine months; his 

May to July, 1851, when he served as French member of +t 
musical jury of the Great Exhibition; his third from March t 
June, 1852: his fourth from May to July, 1853 ; and his last fro 
June to July, 1855. He was accompanied on the first and the las 
three occasions by Marie Recio, whom he married in Octobe 
1854, seven months after the death of his first wife. 


As in every circumstance of Berlioz’s life, so here the personal 
of the composer is of paramount interest. His feelings about Eng- 
land and the English were mixed, but he never ceased to proclaim 
in his letters to France the superiority of English musical institutions 
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CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £55 MILLIONS 


Attractive new leaflets are now available. 


Write or phone for copies to: 
The General Manager, Head Office, 33, Gracechurch St., 
London, E.C.3. Telephone : Mansion House 6543 
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HIS MOST GRACIOUS FUND The Rt. Hon. the EARL of 
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ive years of 


STEEL progress 





Steel was the first major industry to 
embark ona great post-war development 





















plan of modernisation and expansion. 


*. * . 


Management and men have co-operated 
in getting the most out of existing plant, 
and there has been willing agreement to 
keep the furnaces working continuously. 


. * il 


In research and training, in development 
andinsecuring raw material, thecommon 
services available to all firms in the 
industry have been steadily expanded. 


Output has risen from under thirteen 
million tons to over sixteen million tons 
a year, prices have been kept below 
the level of other great steel pro- 
ducing countries and our exports 
P. of goods made from steel are 
more than twice pre-war. 





In five years of progress the steel 
industry has shown what can be done 
by enterprise and co-operation. 


Cc rr 
STeEL 
is serving you well 


BRITISH [IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 


STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 65A 
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and audiences to the French. Berlioz judged people and institutions 
first by their reception of him and his music, and secondly by their 
attitude to his musical gods—Beethoven, Gluck, Spontini and 
Weber. He found in Davison, critic of The Times, an unfailing 
champion, and it is interesting to see how the critic of those days 
could base his support of a man’s work “ not only on the admiration 
for his music but on strong feelings of personal regard.” 

Critics, it would seem, have changed more than singers—*I put 
up with English women singers who would make the hairs of your 
bow curl,” Berlioz wrote to Lvov—or conductors. Of Jullien, 
Mr. Ganz writes that people “came to watch fim, but certainly 
did stay to hear the symphonies. When it suited his humour, if 
(his) patrons were not as orderly during a performance of classical 
music as he thought decorous and expedient, he would chide them 
like children.” Sir Thomas Beecham, who honours this book with 
a somewhat petulant little preface, on occasion revived this, among 
other practices, of a predecessor who is described as “ master of 
every device that could arouse curiosity and excite enthusiasm.” 
Meanwhile, the English public continues to conform to the descrip- 
tion given of it by Berlioz as “very attentive and very serious 
in its love of music.” We recognise a familiar voice in that of the 
“ silly old fellow in the Morning Herald who asserts that I do not 
know counterpoint.” Perhaps, after all, critics have changed as 
little since Berlioz’s day as singers, conductors and public. 

MARTIN COOPER 


. . 
Fiction 
Return of a Hero. By Robin Estridge. (Peter Davies. 9s. 6d.) 
Ten Days of Christmas. By G. B. Stern, (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 
The Last Miracle. By Karl Vollmoeller. (Cassell. 1g.) 
The Pink House. By Nelia Gardner White. (Constable. 10s. 6d.) 
The Floating Dutchman. By Nicolas Bentley. (Joseph. 9s. 6d.) 


A YOUNG man called Lewis returns from a perilous expedition, and 
is treated as a hero by the Press and the public, much to his 
embarrassment. He is a serving soldier, and had been sent on the 
expedition in the course of his military duties. He had lost all 
his men and his two trucks in an ambush, and had carried out his 
mission alone, on foot, wounded, ill with fever, across a waterless 
desert among hostile tribes. He does not regard this as heroism—he 
was a soldier carrying out orders. He had been sent to bring 
back Falkland, a mysterious, Lawrence-like figure with great 
influence over the tribesmen in the country called Kasmaan. 
Falkland would not return. preferring to stay with his tribesmen 
in spite of threats to his life from hostile elements, and fully expect- 
ing to be disavowed by the Government at home. This, to Lewis, 
is heroism. Lewis is bewildered by his reception in England, by the 
cheering crowd, the headlines in the newspapers, the official praise, 
and, above all, by the lack of response when he talks about Falkland. 
He is still grieving over the ambush, and blaming himself for the 
loss of his men. All this is exceedingly well told, an honest and 
moving account of an unsubtle mind struggling with recollected 
pain and present frustration. His background does not help him 
to resolve his problems. He falls in love with a girl as unsubtle as 
himself, fit and fair and simple and sufficient, and then he hears 
that Falkland has been murdered by his tribesmen, and disavowed, 
as he had foretold, by the Government. This is more than Lewis 
can bear, since he is the kind of man who writhes at the words 
“policy decision.” He defies authority, gives interviews to the 
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Press, and is about to be court-martialled, when an attempt on bis 
life serves to enable ‘him to slip into private life without fuss. fp 
this half of the book his intellectual struggles aré not so convincing, 
because reason suddenly deserts to the side of instinct, with instinet 
strongly backed by feminine intuition. But he remains a live, likable 
creature. 

A friend of mine once sent me a Christmas card inscribed with 
the words, “ To wish you a metetricious Christmas and a moribund 
New Year.” I recalled this with relish as I read Miss Stern’s account 
of a family united for the festive season. The family house-party 
at Brambleford is a confusing affair, everyone being related to 
everyone else in a very complicated way, with the added complica. 
tion of being called by such non-committal names as Doe, Tan, 
Sorrell, Terry, etc , which makes it still more difficult to disentangle 
their relationships. Peace and goodwill do not prevail at Bramble. 
ford. Uncles and aunts and brothers and sisters-in-law and cousins 
quarrel in the drawing-room, the school-room, the dining-room, 
and in church, and the whole place seethes with jealousy, greed, 
emotional tension, and just plain temper. Not one of them givesa 
thought to the festival which they are assembled to celebrate. 

The Last Miracie is the story of Megildis, a nun in a Swiss 
convent, and of the legend of her escape into the world when 4 
novice, while her place in the convent was taken by the Blessed 
Virgin, who stepped down from her throne above the altar. The 
years of escape begin in Paris during the Revolution at the period 
of-Thermidor. This phase is expanded into a large slab of historical 
novel, carefully, even laboriously, contrived, sandwiched oddly 
between a rambling agcount of the girl's origins and her later stormy 
career as an opera-singer under the protection of various celebrities 
She is directed in her career as a singer by a shadowy character 
called Marcel, a lame minstrel turned impresario whose occult 
influence over her inevitably recalls the Trilby-Svengali theme. At 
last the novice returns to the convent, the Blessed Virgin to her 
vacant throne above the altar ; the novice becomes a nun, performs 
apparent miracles, and dies. The legend grows. It is a good legend, 
and deserves a iess rococo treatment. 

Miss Nelia Gardner White writes in the pleasant idiom of the 
nineteenth-century American novelist. Here again is the provincial 
American household, carefully observed to the last fascinating 
detail—furniture, carpets, china, food, clothes, mannerisms, 
behaviour, all noted and reported with mild, ingenuous gusto. The 
narrator is the little lame, unhappy, orphaned niece, adrift in the 
wide, wide world of the nineteen-twenties. Everything is clear, 
simple and expected. The good people are very good, the bad 
detestable ; virtues are extolled and faults condemned. The title 
ought to have been The Black and White House. I could not put 
it down for a moment. 

Mr. Nicolas Bentley's new thriller is not quite up to his standard, 
but I could not put that down either, in spite of the minor irritation 
caused by the Hendon College cop’s embarrassing chivalry towards 
the night-club hostess, and the unpardonable gullibilty of the villain, 

BARBARA WoORSLEY-GOUGH. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The Incredible De Foe. By William Freeman. (Herbert Jenkins, 155.) 


For once this sort of fancy title is justified. When we add up all 
Defoe’s activities, 1t is very difficult to believe that one man could 
have done so many different things so copiously and so well. And 
there is such variety in Defoe, such a deal to be said about him 
in a dozen spheres of activity, that there is always room for a 
competent new book about him, even though nothing fresh is 
revealed or an illuminating analysis suggested. Mr. Freeman writes 
as an admiring fellow-journalisi, staggered by the amount of work 
Defoe did, sympathetic towards his appalling blunders—it was sheer 
journalistic genius which made The Shortest Way a. disastrous 
mistake—but he does not try to make a saint of him. The freshness 
of the approach, unencumbered by any need to assess style (though 
this is not forgotten), or to make heavy weather over the tangled 
politics of the period, should recommend this book to the general 
reader. Mr. Freeman handles well a vast mass of material, and 
manages to disengage a solid and lively if not a lovable figure—t 
is difficult to have any personal feeling about Defoe—moving in 4 
milieu made actual enough to serve as an adequate biographical 
background. It is pleasant to find the Scottish episodes given theit 
due place, and if a little less might have been made of the Restora- 
tion scene to which Defoe scarcely belonged, a little more of his 
political and economic sagacity and of the mystic trends, in the 
main the picture is firm and well balanced. 
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= THe thirtieth annual general meeting of Herrburger Brooks Limited was 
ibund | held on December 14 in London. ; 
count The following is an extract from the circulated statement of the chair- 
party | man, Sir Louis Sterling : é 
ed to The directors are pleased to report that, after providing for taxation, 
Plica- the net amount available for distribution shows am increase over that 
Tan | of the previous year. The balance skeet has changed in structure owing 
an le to the repayment of capital at the rate of 5s. per share, but a strong 
mis financial position is still revealed. 

_ | With regard to assets, the investments in Government securities have 
DUSINS | all been sold and the amount realised utilised mainly in the repayment 
room, of capital and purchase of raw materials, the stock of which shows a 
greed, considerable increase as compared with the previous year. In this respect 
ives a I am pleased to report that the position with regard to timber supplies 
te. has now improved and our stocks of this commodity are on a more 4 
Swiss healthy basis. Unfortunately the cost of most materials continues to rise 
nen 4 and we feel much concern at the heavy increases which are already 
lessed forecast in connection with woollen materials, of which the company 
"Th uses a considerable quantity. ; 

he The piano trade is still almost wholly devoted to export business, 
eriod although the Government has given permission for pianos to be allocated 
orical to the home market, subject to the satisfaction of all export requirements. 
oddly There is undoubtedly a considerable pent-up demand for pianos in this 
ormy country, but sales of pianos in the home market are at present negligible, 
rities Owing to the very high rate of purchase tax chargeable thereon. 
acter The purchase tax is at the rate of 66} per cent., which makes the 
recult selling price to the public prohibitive and, as a consequence, sales of 

At : ; ¥ ‘ pianos in the home market are now so small in quantity that purchase 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


INTERNATIONAL politics on the one hand and inflation on the other 
are now tugging violently at security prices. At the moment infla- 
tion is exerting the stronger influence and markets are somehow 
succeeding in moving ahead. Admittedly the rally is cautious and 
there is some ground to be recovered before pre-crisis levels are 
reached, but there can be no doubting the underlying trend. When- 
ever prices show signs of falling business dries up; a rally is the 
signal for fresh buying. What is also significant is the parallel move- 
ment of gilt-edged stocks and equity shares. In the broadest 
economic sense the inflationary forces which are helping to sustain 
equity share prices are unhelpful to gilt-edged. In present conditions, 
however, inflation, through weight of money-seeking investment, is 
tending to push up all security values. I would not advise any 
wholesale switching out of fixed-interest into ordinary shares, 


Brewery Profit Contrasts 


From the results now being announced by several of the leading 
brewery companies it is becoming increasingly clear that the brewers 
catering for a wide home and export trade and with a substantial 
interest in bottled beers are faring relatively well. Following the 
good results of Guinness and Bass, Ratcliff, the important Bass subsi- 
diary, Worthington and Company, announces trading profits for 
the year to September 30th of £662,171, against £625,072. Net 
profit, after tax, has risen from £310,137 to £345,775, and the divi- 
dend on the Ordinary capital, all of which is held by the parent 
concern, is being raised from 22 per cent. tax free to 25} per cent. 
tax free. 

In contrast with those figures H. & G. Simonds, the Reading 
brewers, who also have some interest in the bottled beer trade, have 
to announce a moderate setback in consolidated trading figures at 
£758,000, against £825,000. The net profit attributable to the 
parent company is £37,000 down at £210,000. Even this figure 
would have allowed the directors to maintain the 28 per cent. divi- 
dend, but obviously with an eye on the possibility of some further 
fall in earnings the board has cut the Ordinary distribution to 24 
per cent. Following the announcement of these figures Simonds’ 
£1 Ordinary units have fallen to 75s. The yield on the 24 per cent. 
dividend is thus nearly 64 per cent. This seems to me to make an 
adequate allowance for the trading risks. 


Cinema Share Prospects 


There should be neither surprise nor disappointment at the 
announcement by Odeort Theatres that consideration of payment 
of the Preference dividend due on December 31st is being postponed 
until the full results of the current financial year ending June, 1951, 
are available. Odeon Theatres is, in many senses, the key company 
in the J. Arthur Rank group, in that it has extensive interests in 
the film production side of the business and draws its dividends from 
numerous subsidiaries, some engaged in production and some only 
in film exhibiting. So far as the Preference dividend is concerned, 
it is worth noticing that the company has in issue £2,750,000 of 6 
per cent. Preference capital, behind which there is only £946,991 
in Ordinary shares. It follows that before paying the 6 per cent. 
Preference dividend the board should feel pretty sure that the corner 
has been turned and that better times lie ahead. On the production 
side it seems a safe assumption that the group has now succeeded 
in reducing its losses to relatively small proportions, although in 
the current financial year it will still have to do some writing-off 
of past losses. On the exhibiting side, to judge from reports from 
the industry, there has been a substantial improvement over last 
year. The availability of better films has led to a marked increase 
in cinema attendances, and on top of that the Odeon group must 
now be reaping some of the benefits of the large-scale internal re- 
organisation scheme put in hand two years ago. I think it is a fair 
inference, therefore, that the companies engaged purely in the film- 
exhibiting side of the business will be able to show substantially 
increased net profits when the next accounts appear. In the market 


there has been a moderate recovery in cinema shares during recent 
months, but after the experiences of the last three years, in which 
cinema shares have come tnder the cloud of a depressed film 
industry, prices have still been left at levels showing high yields 
The 6s. 8d. Preferred Ordinary shares of General Theatre ( orpora- 
tion, the cinema subsidiary in the Odeon group, provide a case ip 
point. These shares now quoted around 9s. 6d. are yielding over 
10 per cent. on the 15 per cent. dividend paid for the year to June 
24, 1950. In good years this company has paid dividends ranging 
between 224 per cent. and 23} per cent., and I should not be sur. 
prised if a payment nearer to these rates than to the current 15 per 
cent. rate 1s forthcoming for the financial year which ends next 
June. There should be ample scope, therefore, for an improvement 
in the price of the shares by a few shillings over the coming months, 
The company owns or controls 44 cinemas, most of them in the 
Provinces. 


A Tea Share Yield 


I seldom refer to the merits of tea shares, which are in many ways 
a specialised market. One of the drawbacks is that tea shares are 
apt to be all one way, either buyers or sellers, with the result that 
it is often difficult to get a reasonably close quotation. Provided 
this point is kept in mind, investors who are willing to take the long 
view can often pick up tea shares offering good average yields over 
a period of years. Travancore Tea Estates £1 Ordinaries look an 
attractive purchase from this standpoint around the current price 
of 58s. 9d. For the year ended September 30, 1949, the accounts 
showed that with a crop of 4,158.482 lbs., costing Is. 74d. a lb, 
and realising 2s. 24d., the company earned over 50 per cent. on the 
Ordinary capital, out of which it paid a 30 per cent. dividend. For 
the year to September 30, 1950, the company’s crop amounted to 
4,431,200 Ibs., an increase of over 270,000 Ibs. Every penny a Ib. 
profit on this crop is equal to 17} per cent. on the capital. . The 
company will thus have benefited substantially from the rise in the 
selling price of tea. It has already paid two interim dividends of 
124 per cent. each, making a total of 25 per cent. to date, which 
suggests that a total distribution of at least 40 per cent. should be 
well within earning capacity.. At one time early this year the shares 
were up to 65s. On the interim dividends alone the yield at 58s. 9. 
is approximately 84 per cent. If the total is made up to 40 per cent 
the return Will be brought up to about 14 per cent. 


Jowett Cars Prospects 


As I have often pointed out in recent weeks, depressed market 
conditions provide opportunities, especially where companies make 
new share issues calling for funds at times when purse-strings are 
tightly held. The large “ rights” issues made by such companies 
as British Aluminium and Dunlop Rubber have brought market 
prices down to levels distinctly attractive to the long-term investor. 
Although there has now been some improvement, both these shares 
still look to me to be well worthwhile. A much smaller company 
which has just made a “ rights” issue, and whose shares now look 
to me to be under-valued, is Jowett Cars. This concern, whose 
fortunes have recovered strongly in recent years, has made an issue 
of one new 4s. share for every six held at a price of 4s. 3d. On 
the eve of this operation the shares were quoted ‘in the market at 
just over 6s., giving an ex “rights ” equivalent of 5s. 9d. The new 
shares now stand at only 4s. 9d., which means that the new issue, 
reinforced, of course, by general market conditions, has brought 
about a substantial decline. In their circular to the shareholders 
the Jowett directors forecast that, in the absence of any unforeseen 
circumstances, trading profit for 1950 would be close to £200,000, 
a result which would give a net profit amply sufficient to justify the 
maintenance of the current 10 per cent. dividend rate on the increased 
Ordinary capital. It is worth noticing that in 1947 the 10 per cent. 
Ordinary dividend was paid out of earnings of 48 per cent. In 198 
net earnings were 33 per cent. and in 1949 as much as 95 per cent. 
The company has thus ploughed back substantial sums into the 
business and built up sound asset values. Assuming that the 10 pert 
cent. dividend is maintained the 4s. shares around the current price 
of 4s. 9d. will be yielding 8} per cent. The offer of new Ordinary 
shares was heavily over-subscribed. A recovery to something like 
the pre-issue level seems to me to be justified by the company’s 
position and prospects. 
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ANSELLS BREWERY LIMITED 





A VERY SATISFACTORY RESULT 





MR. A. E. WILEY’S SPEECH 





meeting. being the forty-ninth annual 
Brewery Limited, was held on 
Wiley, chairman and manag- 


Tre fiftieth ordinary general 
meeting of the stockholders of Ansells 
December 11th at Birmingham, Mr. A. E 
ing director, presiding. . 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: The tr ading profits 
f the group for the year now under review amount to £1,463, 334, which 
is a small decrease over the previous year of £34,221. This result, | am 
sure you will agree, is very satisfactory. It has been a very difficult year 
» which a constant increase in cost of most materials and expenses has 
taken place, a full year of the effects of the Catering Wages Act, and also 
a full year of the increased Duty charge amounting to 3s. per barrel, 
but fortunately, owing to the popularity of your company’s products, the 
turnover has been considerably increased over that of last year. 

[he net profit for the year, after charging all items, including taxation, 
as detailed in the consolidated profit and loss account, amounts to 
£461,452, being a decrease of £29,220 when compared with that of the 
previous year. After giving effect to the proposed appropriations, as 
detailed, it is suggested that the balance of £307,075 be carried forward to 
next year’s accounts, As a matter of interest, | may say that contributions 
to the employees pension have cost us £40,103. 


ILL-INFORMED CRITICISM 

In my speech last year I referred to the ill-informed criticism that had 
suddenly been launched by a private member against the tied house 
system. Little has been heard from this quarter during the past year, 
though it is hard to say whether this lull is due to a realisation of the 
true merits of the system on which this great trade has been built, or 
whether it is merely the peculiar constitution of the present Parliament 
that has prevented many controversial matters being raised. 

Now that facilities for the introduction of Private Members’ Bills 
and Motions in the House of Commons have again been made available, 
t is possibe that some attempt will be made by the same back-bencher 
to ride again his pet hobby horse. Although both the wholesale and the 
etail side of the trade are fully aware that any such attack on the tied 
ouse system is not justified on the facts and cannot be supported by such 
arguments as have been put forward, it is well that we should be prepared 
to make clear to those who do not understand the system under which our 
dmirable trade has grown up what the rea! facts are. 

This is not the time or the place for me to develop a defence of a 
system which we claim has given so much satisfaction to the public, but 

least I can point out that, so far as 1 know, there is no other industry 
which provides, as we do, a method of ventilating grievances, whether 
ustified or not, and producing decisions through the medium of a joint 
body composed of representatives of both sides of the trade. We can 
be proud that such a scheme is in existence. If there is anything wrong 
in our trade, and I venture to suggest that there is nothing fundamental, 
then it can be put right through our own machinery, without the inter- 
vention of an outside agency. 

IMPROVEMENT SCHEMES 

In common with other members of the wholesale trade, it has always 
been your company’s policy to encourage and assist in any improvement 
schemes. We are justly proud of the licensed premises that were built 
shortly before the war, and it is our endeavour to put up houses of as 
g00d a quality, to serve the public in the future on the development and 
redevelopment areas that are now being planned in so many parts of 
the Midlands. Nevertheless, we have to bear in mind that building costs 
have risen enormously since the war, and we must regard with some 
apprehension the fact that some local authorities appear fo be planning 
4 spacious new world with little apparent regard to cost. We shall do 
everything in our power to assist them in their aims, but it must be 
remembered that if the present policy of granting lease of sites for 
censed premises to take the place of sites where freeholds were pre- 
viously owned is to continue, then the provisions of such leases, particu- 
arly as to length of term and rental must be reasonable. This is a matter 
f vital importance, both to your company and to the public, with whom 
we have always kept faith. It is economically impossible for us to put 
up houses of the same quality as were built before the war on short 


easehold, and I regard a term of 99 years as the absolute minimum 
which we can reasonably be asked to accept. 
Success oF HOorets 
I mentioned last year that your company had purchased the “ Victoria 
4,¢ ” ad : 
retel,” Torquay. Owing to the selection of Torquay as the venue of the 


U.N.O. Economic Conference, several hotels were scheduled for their 
reception. We undertook to complete the alterations and refurnishing 
necessary, by the middle of September, which promise, | am pleased to 
Say, We were able to keep. This was largely due to the co-operation we 
received from our contractors, The hotel is open, not only to U.N.O. 
representatives, but also to other visitors. 1 may say it is not our inten- 
tion to ask exorbitant prices, but to give value for money, as we have 
always tried to do with other commodities. We hope that some of our 
stockholders will patronise the hotel when taking their holidays. 

‘Penns Hall Hotel,” Walmley, and the “ Castlecroft Hotel,” Wolver- 
hampton, have also proved successful ventures. As we anticipated, the 
former cannot cope either with the demand for facilities for functions, or 
bedroom accommodation. Although it is extremely difficult to obtain 
the necessary permits to increase the size of the house, we feel that the 
extra accommodation is bé idly needed, and plans are being prepared to 
place before the appropriate authority. We have many visitors from 
overseas when visiting the city on important business, and have had to 
refuse many more bookings owing to lack of accommodation. 

As you are aware, in 1949 the Chancellor of the Exchequer reduced 
the price of beer by Id. per pint. This year he enabled the brewers to 
increase the gravity of their products by three degrees ; taking the trade 
as a whole, these measures have been insufficient to stay the decline in 
consumption. Your directors feel that to get the best results from the 
rearmament drive, and to bring the price of beer within the reach of the 
average consumer, the price of beer should be reduced by at least a 
further 2d. per pint. 

During the past 12 months we have further increased our holdings 
in South Wales, and I am pleased to say that they are all quite up to 
our expectations. The “ Better Beer” has proved itself to be as popular 
there as in the Midlands. 

In my speech last year I think I mentioned that the condition of our 
houses was very satisfactory, considering the difficulties of obtaining 
permits. The policy of your board is to keep the properties in the best 
possible condition, taking into account the high cost of decorating and 
general upkeep. I may say that expenditure on deferred repairs is 
likely to remain at a high level for the next year or two. 

As in previous years, | would again like to thank Mr. 
Mr. Cornwell, and their staff, of our subsidiary company, The Holt 
Brewery Company, Ltd., for the able manner in which they have 
managed their affairs, and the contribution they have made to the profits 
of the parent company. My thanks are also due to our own staff, 
without whose wholehearted support we could not possibly have shown 
the results now produced to you, and, of course, | include our managers, 
their wives, and staffs 

In conclusion, I am pleased to be able to announce that we are again 
paying a special bonus, equal to one week's wages, to all our employees 
who qualify, and who are still in our employ. 


Wilson and 


Mr. Water Scott's REMARKS 


Mr. Walter Scott, J.P. (deputy chairman and managing director), in the 
course of his speech, said: Our increased barrelage 1s ithe result of extra 
trade derived through newly acquired properties, and to a greater extent 
from opening new accounts with free trade customers, which the popu- 
larity of our beers has made possible. 

The general decline in the consumption of beer had been going on for 
some time, and since the last increase of duty, equivalent to 2d. per 
pint, the tendency had been most marked, so much so that the late 
Chancellor, with the view of protecting the falling revenue, reduced the 
duty by Id. per pint, and as this was not effective, he later removed some 
of the restrictions so that each quality of beer had to be increased in 
strength by 3 degrees, which was accompanied by stipulations to safeguard 
the revenue. 

The trade, while welcoming the permission to strengthen the beer as a 
step in the right direction, expressed their scepticism as to the possibility 
of this change by itself, without a substantial reduction in the duty, 
attaining the desired result. This view has proved to be correct, and the 
beer output for the country continues to drop. It is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that the new Chancellor will realise that taxation has been far too 
excessive, and will apply the only effective remedy of substantially reduc- 
ing the rate of duty, and removing those restrictions that handicap the 





industry in their efforts to maintain the popularity of the national 
beverage, which means so much to those who appreciate it. 
The report was adopted. 
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TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 
RECORD OUTPUT, TURNOVER AND EXPORTS 











Ar the annual general meeting of Tube Investments Ltd., at Birmingham, 
ym December 13th, 1950, Mr. Ivan A. R. Stedeford (chairman) said that new 
high records had been achieved in output, turnover and sales, and that 
this had resulted from a combined operation in which all employees had 
worked with a will and in good fellowship. T.1. had extended, with quite 
remarkable results, the application of redeployment and the principle of 
scientific production management to lower costs and increase productivity, 
and, for aver a year, had been introducirz the newest techniques in 
standard Costing and budgetary control, urged upon British industry 
within the past two months in the specialist productivity team’s report on 
U.S. management accounting. 

Each of the five divisions had contributed to these results. The cycle 
division, which sold bicycles and components under the famous names 
of Hercules, Phillips, Norman, Armstrong and Brampton, had again 
achieved new high records, exports exceeding one half of the British total. 
Tube output had been more than 403 million feet, which was unequalled 
in the best years of the war, when more men were working more 
machines, and the general division had done well, constantly extending 
its range of products. Aluminium division sales had been limited only 
by the supplies of raw materials, and the electrical division, which manu- 
factured the Simplex and Creda range of products, had gained its full 
share of available trade. Direct exports, more than £14 million, were 
10 per cent. better than the previous year’s record, sales to dollar countries 
having risen by 60 per cent. 

HoME AND OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENTS 

Some £15 million had been spent since 1945 in modernising and 
expanding T.L.’s business, and a further £10 million plan was projected 
for the next three years. This plan, which touched upon most of the 
factories in Britain, included a new plant for the production of high 
precision tubes for ball and roller bearing manufacturers, which would 
make the country almost independent of overseas supplies for this vital 
product. New plant was being put down for fabricating long boiler and 
other high duty and special tubes, such as those required for power 
Stations ; and new equipment and layout was being installed for the 
production of high pressure steel cylinders, etc., of which T.1. was one 
»f the world’s largest manufacturers. These projects were not without 
significance in developing the country’s economic and military strength. 

Describing the company’s post-war policy of overseas expansion, Mr 
Stedeford said that the newest development was the acquisition of a 
substantial interest in the Standard Tube Co. Ltd.. of Canada, which 
would be renamed Standard Tube & T.1. Ltd. He believed that a closer 
integration of Canadian and British industry would be generally welcomed 
by the North American continent, and that a closely united Common- 
wealth was still a cornerstone of stability in this restless world. The 
company had also purchased the assets of the Southern Engineering 
Supplies Ltd., of South Africa, which manufactured electrical appliances. 
T.1. now had associate or subsidiary companies in Australia, Canada, 
India, New Zealand, South Africa and Argentina. Over the past two 
years, he had journeyed nearly 100,000 miles by air in T.I's interest, and 
the fruits of these overseas travels encouraged him to believe that still 
further trading explorations should be undertaken. 


Oesracles TO GREATER PRODUCTIVITY 


A factor was creeping into Britain’s industrial economy, the dangers of 
which might not be fully appreciated. It was that earnings retained in 
a business, and which would be needed to finance increased production 
resulting from greater productivity, were now so heavily taxed that many 
companies—he was referring particularly to smaller companies—would 
be unable to finance the additional output in the normal way, and would 
find themselves compelled to borrow or raise capital simply because they 
had become more efficient. The supply of cash savings, both private and 
business, was strictly limited, as taxation made accumulation difficult, and 
many companies might be unable to raise funds when needed, or might 
have to accept terms which would prove onerous when trade slackened 

It meant that industry was taking up private savings as working capital 
to finance increased productivity, when much of its own savings—its 
undistributed profit—were taken away by the Government to be used 
for current expenditure. 

Errects OF REARMAMENT 

Rearmament, concluded Mr. Stedeford, had brought an upsurge of 
activity which gave an impression of lessening economic difficulty, but it 
would be strange indeed if rearmament, with its diversion of output from 
constructive purposes, were a blessing in disguise. The apparent benefits 
were largely deceptive, and already the scarcity of raw materials, owing 
to stockpiling in some countries, and the switch from consumer to defence 
production, indicated the possibility of changes in T.I's manufacturing 
policy. He called for a firm policy at home to maintain stability, and 
urged the immediate application of a plan for the orderly distribution of 
scarce supplies following last week's Anglo-American talks at 
Washington 

The report and accounts were adopted and the dividend approved 
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GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES 


A RECORD YEAR 








MR. ISAAC WOLFSON’S STATEMENT 





Tie thirty-second ordinary genccal meeting of The Great Univers 
Stores Limited was held on December 12th in London, Mr. Isaac Wolfsog 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. ; 

The following is an extract from his circulated statement :— 

The consolidated trading profit is £5,896,913, compared with 
£4,576,290 for the previous year, an increase of £1,320,623. To the above. 
mentioned trading profit must be added £54,194 in respect of dividends 
from trade investments and sundry items receivable, making a tot 
revenue of £5,951,107. 

From this sum has been deducted £461,308 for depreciation, £44,974 fy 
auditors’ remuneration of the group, £426,773 for interest paid aaj 
£437,462 for the proportion of profits relating to outside shareholders 
of subsidiary companies. 

This leaves a balance of £4,580,590 from which the substantial sum 
of £3,019,367 for taxation must be deducted, leaving a net distributabls 
revenue of £1,561,223. 

Capital reserves after writing-off the above amount then stand a 
£4,430,504, as compared with £3,806,946 last year, an increase of £623,558 
Furthermore, revenue reserves and undistributed profits (apart from 
£2,039,296 reserve for future income-tax) amount to £3,350,479, having 
been augmented by £1,005,290 during the year. 

The above total reserves amount to £7,780,983 and are applicable 
to the issued capital of the parent company, which consists of £2,250,00 
Preference and £1,319,979 Ordinary Stock or £3,569,979 in all. They 
are therefore over twice the amount of the total issued capital, or nearly 
six times the amount of the issued Ordinary capital of the parent 


as 


company. 
As to the other items in the consolidated balance sheet, plaat, 
machinery, fixtures, fittings, equipment, vehicles, etc., standing at 


£2,083,296, show an increase of £498,447, largely due to the consolidation 
of concerns acquired during the year. Trade investments are £695,139, 
compared with £721,331 last year. The reduction is because our holding 
in Jax Stores, Ltd.. was a trade investment last year, but it has sing 
become a subsidiary. 

We have succeeded in acquiring on advantageous terms the whole of 
the outside minority interest in the equity capital of The British and 
Colonial Furniture Co., Ltd. 

This purchase will be of benefit to the former gompany and the group 
as a whole in that it has now become possible to co-ordinate the admini- 
stration of the above concern with other units of our furniture division. 

_ Total current assets at £38,464,733 represent an increase of £9,277,139 
in relation to last year, whereas total current liabilities have only increased 
by £6,000,341. The surplus of current assets over current liabilities is 
now £14,725,911. 

INCREASED TURNOVER 


The year under review has again been a record one for the group 
Turnover again showed a large increase. Falling profit margins 
coupled with a tendency for expenses to rise, which is the experience of 
the distributive trade as a whole, became evident during the year. 

Prices of all goods have risen so much in relation to pre-war and 
subsequent years that comparative sales figures in money values can be 


misleading. The true test of good trading and service is if the actual 
volume of goods in numbers of articles shows an increase. This 8 % 
in our case. 


While prices have continued to rise recently, the purchasing power of 
the public has not increased to any like extent. It therefore follows 
that greater discretion is being exercised by the buying public in seeking 
out the exact articles it requires at the prices it can afford to pay. Manu- 
facturers must pay greater attention to improved methods of production 
to offset the price increases in raw materials, Those who do not will 
find demand for their output falling. Value and service to the customer 
has become more important than ever. 

Our constant endeavour is to achieve a very high degree of efficiency 
within the group, which must result in improved value and service to our 
large body of customers. 

In this connection it gives me great pleasure to refer to the executive 
and employees of the group and to all our suppliers, who play such a 
vital part in the success of the concern. We tender our best thanks t 
all our suppliers who have so ably supported us and readily co-operated 
to give to the public the best merchandise at the keenest of prices. To 
our executive and staff the board and myself acknowledge our grateful 
thanks and indebtedness, for without their brains, drive and enthusiasm 
these results would not be placed before you. 

Sales for the current year show an increase over the year under review, 
and trading profits are being held. I am hopeful that the results for the 
current year will be at least as good as those now presented to you. 

The report was adopted 
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COMPANY MEETING 


NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
CONTINUED PROGRESS 








Tue one hundred and twenty-fifth annual general meeting of the pro- 
prietors of The National Bank of Scotland Limited was held in the 
bank’s head office on December 14th, the Most Hon. The Marquess of 
Zetland, K.G., P.C., G.C.S.L, G.C.LE., the Governor of the Bank, 
presiding i 

The Governor, in the course of his speech, said: The balance sheet as 
at November Ist, 1950, is in itself sufficient evidence of the continued 
progress of the bank, but there are one or two features upon which 
some comment may be thought to be appropriate. Our deposits, at 
£96,300,000, are higher by £1,400,000, while on the other side our dis- 
counts and advances, -amounting together to £23,400,000, show an increase 
of practically the same amount. Our liability for acceptances, endorse- 
ments, guarantees, forward exchange and other obligations undertaken 
on behalf of customers, has expanded notably from £4,700,000 to 
£8,300,000. This growth is mainly accounted for by the greater part the 
bank has taken in the finance of international import and export trade, 
many of the transactions, involving quite important sums, being concerned 
with shipments from one part of the world to another, never touching 
the shores of the British Isles, but earning for our country valuable sums 
in foreign exchange. The reward the bank receives for the services thus 
rendered is part of our “invisible exports” which help to bndge the 
dollar gap 

Our profits, at £300,800, are fully £7,000 higher, but once again, pursu- 
ing our traditional policy, the amount set aside for distribution as dividend 
is little more than one-third of our earnings, absorbing onlv £167,200 net, 
and we have been able to’ appropriate towards building up the inner 
strength of the bank—£60,000 to investment reserve, £40,000 to heritable 
property account, £75,000 to trustees for the officers’ pension scheme, 
and to make in addition a donation of £10,000 to the staff widows’ fund, 
leaving the balance to be carried forward increased from £110,000 to 
£118,000. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

A year ago when I addressed you I suggested that it was much too 
soon to assess the full consequences of devaluation, but some of you 
may remember that we were asked by the politicians to believe that 
devaluation would make relatively little difference to costs and that great 
benefits to our export trade would follow. It was, of course, easy to 
prophesy that exports would benefit, as indeed they have done, because 
the lowering of the price of British articles when converted from pounds 
into a foreign currency such as the American dollar made it easier for 
British goods to obtain an increased entry into such a market. Regularly, 
month by month, we. see quoted impressive figures of the growth of 
British exports expressed in pounds sterling, but what receives singularly 
little attention is the cost in terms of imports of the essential raw materials 
that have to be acquired in the international markets for conversion into 
these same exports, and it is easy to delude ourselves into thinking that 
the situation is now entirely happy, if we look at the export side only. 
A considerable part of the initial advantage in the export markets arising 
from devaluation could be found in the stocks that were already on hand, 
acquired at pre-devaluation figures upon which an immediate profit could 
be secured, but as later purchases of raw materials have to be made to 
Teplace those which have been manufactured and sold, the initial 
advantage will evaporate and, unless we look to our other costs, may 
eventually disappear. Indeed, some of the less pleasing effects of 
devaluation are now beginning to show themselves. 


SCOTTISH TRADE CONDITIONS 

Let me now turn for a moment to Scottish trade conditions. It is 
satisfactory to record that shipbuilding orders have been placed in con- 
sideratle volume which will ensure active employment for a good Jong 
period ahead, not only in the yards, but also in the many establishments 
which supply the engines and machinery. The jute trade remains troubled 
over supplies of the raw material, the differences between India and 
Pakistan, of which I have made mention in the past, being apparently 
no nearer solution, while little gunny cloth is obtainable from Calcutta 
for the bags which formed quite a considerable part of Dundee’s manu- 
facture. The harvest has had mixed results, and has been expensive 
to ingather. Farmers in the East and North have fared much better than 
those in the West. Fishing remains uncertain and its major problem, of 
which so far there is little sign of solution, would seem to lie in obtaining 
the reopening of the continental market. 

We all welcome the bringing into operation of the first of the major 
schemes, that at Loch Sloy, of the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric 
Board. As one by one these various schemes are completed and come 
into production Scotland should have a more stable and assured electricity 
supply, attracting as we may earnestly hope within our land still more 
of the new industries which are seeking a home within the Britich Isles. 
It is worthy of remark that 75 per cent. of the American and Cinadian 


oo which have set up new factories in Britain have don: so in 
and, 


The report was adopted. 
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Classified advertisements must be prepei. 
3f- per line. Line averages 32 letters. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 
PERSONAL 
NCESTORS traced by Lampert AND 
Raccetr, Genealogists and _ Record 
Searchers, 48, Woodhurst Avenue, Watford, 
Herts. 
OOKS PURCHASED.—Small or large 
collections of books on most subjects 
wanted. Town or country visited. Helpful 
advice without expense or obligation.— 
Frank Sayers, 14, William IVth Street, 
W.c.2 Temple Bar 9243 
Cs God be known? All interested in 
this question are invited to apply tor 
free booklet, The Impossibility of Agnosti- 
cism.—Write LV.F., 39, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.1 
YANCER SUFFERER 
(73), alone, has nothing left 
paying board and lodging Needs 
comforts and extras of clothing, etc 
Please help us to care for him (also 
hundreds of sad cases).—NATIONAL 
Society ror Cancer Reiger, Dept. G.7, <7, 
Victoria St., S.W.1. 


I’ cases of Fibrositis, Rheumatism or 
Lumbago try Nerve Manipulation A 


(50887), 0r man 
after 
small 


therapy of proved value Recommended 
by Med. Pract Licensed.—-Mr. STerHen, 
l Bentinck Street, London, W.1 Tel. 


Welbeck 9600 
NFORMATION _ bulletins, 
Societies or Institutions Consultant 
editor and designer will undertake pro- 
duction, layout and fnalization of text 
for printer. Moderate fees Inquiries in- 
vited from Embassies, literary, social and 
industrial bodies.—Box 918B 
PLEASE HELP LADY. now completely 
helpless from arthritis, one leg drawn 
up across chest, the other rigid Sup- 
ported by brother until his death Has 
tiny income, and is tunable to meet fees 
of Nursing Home (Case 390), Appeal ‘8S,’ 
Distressep GENTLEFOLK'’S Alp ASSOCIATION 
6, Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, S.W.1 
Not State-Aided 
WAVE SCHOOL FEES 


Journals of 


Common entrance 


7 Exam Parent-Child Tutorial Course 
New, simple, fireside coaching. Inc. 5 
published books, 50s.—Write, P.-C.T., 80 
Wimpole Street, W.1 

w!CHOOLMASTER very thankful Christ- 
. mas or New Year hospitality. Because 


I am in “ digs.”” would therefore be all 
the more appreciative of sharing the un- 
accustomed pleasure of a real family.— 
Box 953B 
UNITARIAN 
information on 
Rev. HeLten PHILLIPs 
London, W.C.1 
VV HITECHAPEL MISSION .—Redemptive 
and Social Work on an Evangelical 
basis is carried on throughout the year at 
five busy centres. We are hard-pressed 
Your gifts « legacies gratefully acknow- 
rv. A. E. D. Cutpson, 279, 
Road, London, E.1 


hiets and 
stamp. — 
Square, 


BELIEFS.— Pam 
receipt o 
14, Gordon 


ledged by R 
Whitechapel 


ECOME a 
tionist, 
cian-Caterer 


Hotel Bookkeeper, Recep- 
Manager or Manageress, Dieti- 
Medical Secretary Expert 
Postal Courses: brochure (3d.).—Sgcreraryr, 
Southern Training College, Withdean. 
I AM that DRAUGHT with Atomic Strip 
Details ArTomic Services (83), 15, 
Maiden Lane, W.C.2 
EAL’S remake and re-cover divans, box 
springs and mattresses; also convert 
mattresses into spring interior ty —_ 
for folder ‘‘ Remaking Bedding,” 
& Son, Lro., 196, Tottenham Court 
Road, W.1 
I OW TO STOP 
famous Method 


SMOKING. World- 
Explanatory Booklet 
Free ® S. Sranter, 265, Strand, 
London; 24, Holborn, London, E.C.1 


[NSTANTANEOUS French from a_ few 
minutes’ daily play with Vocabulet 
cards, 6s. 6d. set. “I Said It,” delightful 
literary quiz party game 3s 9d.—FLORESTAN 
Company, 36 ownside Road, Sutton, 
Surrey 

NVISIBLE MENDING on all I ee 

7-da” Service. Hosiery Mending—3-day 
Service call.—Bett INVISIBLE 
Menpvers. Lrp., 22, New Bond Street, W.1 


T is the business of the modern Adver- 
tising Agency to understand women 
—their tastes and buying habits. Success 
in advertising depends largely on a know- 
ledge of mass feminine  psychology.— 
CLARK AND Co Lip Advertising 
Mortimer Street, W.1. 


ELLING JEWELLERY 

2 the leading Hatton Garden Jewellers 
pay the ollowing Record Prices:— 
£5-£75 Cultured Pearl Necklaces; 
£5-£35 Gold Pocket Watches and Chains; 


OR SILVER?— As 


£15-£250 Diamond Watches and Eternity 
Rings: £3-£25 Solid Silver Sports Cups 
and Trophies; £10-£100 Gold Cigarette 
Cases; £10-£75 Solid Silver Tea Sets and 
Trays; £20 for £5 G..old Pieces, and up 
to £5,000 for Diamond and Precious Stone 
Rings, Brooches, Bracelets and Earrings 
Valuation by Qualified Expert (Fellow 


Gemmologica] Association) If you cannot 
call personally, send your parcel by Regis- 
tered Post. It will be quite safe, and you 
will receive an immediate Cash Offer, with 
no obligation to sell.—M. Haves anp Sons 
Lro., 106, Hatton Garden London, E.C.1 
HOLborn 8177 
y+} PER CENT. free of tax. Investment 
2moneys are received up to £5,000 maxi- 
mum.—Send for full particulars to Secre- 
twany, STaTe Burtoinc Society, 8, Bucking- 
ham Palace Gardens, Westminster, S.W.1 
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IGSAW PUZZLES loaned anywhere in 


U.K. by post. Monthly or period terms, 
Dovcias JicsaAw Liprary (8), Wilmslow, 
Manchester. 


AJ EW CARS stay new if the upholstery 
4% is protected by loose covers.—Write our 
‘phone, Can-CoveraLt Dept. 12, 168, 
Regent Street, London, W.1. REGent 7124-5, 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


ADDRESSED notepaper, 500 18s. 6d., 
1,000 30s. 6d., st free. Samples on 
request. — RIMBLE, Enniskillen, 


w. 
Northern Ireland. 
GIFT FROM GIEVES—in fact many 
« gifts—such as handsewn lambswool- 
lined gloves and fine silk ties or handker- 
chiefs—all attractively wrapped in especi- 


lly Christmas-sy doubly-acceptable 
er velopes.—From Gueves, 27, Old Bond 
Street, 1 


AMOT DELIGHTFUL GIFT for children, 
a Vantex Teppy Bear, fine quality, 
silky finish, amber coloured, movable head, 


arms, legs Unobtainable elsewhere at 
these prices, 12 in. 15/6 (squeaker), 14 in. 
19/-, 16 in. 23/6, 18 in. 28/-, 20 in, 34/-, 
23 in, 43/-, 30 in. 65/- (growlers), all post 
free Money refunded if not satisfied.— 
VaNntex, Ltp. (Dept. 11), 94, Caledonian 
Rd., N.1. 

PPLES.—Cox's ORANGE Piprins First 

grade, wrapped, 20 Ib for 32s. 6éd., 


Christmas —R 


delivered. Order now for . 
Berkhamsted, 


SHewarp, Hudual' Farm 
Herts 
TREE LOVER'S CALENDAR by 
st Barbe Baker twelve 
studies. 8s including purchase 
dozen), oversea, 5s.—Calendar 
MEN OF THE Trees, 6, Arnewood 
Sway, Hants 
\VARD TABLE 
top 24 in 
Reduction for 
High Wycombe 
\IFT PARCELS. You 
coffee, suit lengths, Nylons, et to 
friends in Europe.—Write, Owen & Co., 
162, Overdale, Ashtead, Surrey 
G'vs HIM CIGARS! — There's &@ 
splendid choice of sizes and packings 
in the VALENTA range of fine Jamaican 
cigars. From 2s 9d. each they are stocked 
and recommended by leading dealers every- 
where. 
‘ LYNDEBOURNE 


Richard 
seasonal 
tax (94s 
Secretary, 
Court, 


frame, baize 
25s. delivered. 
Temple St., 


hardwood 
square for 
clubs. — HarPer 


ean séfid tea, 


Opera and Concert 


BW Vouchers as Christmas Fresenta. 
Vouchers from 2 gns., valid for any opera 
or concert at Glyndebourne during 1951. 


—Full particulars and vouchers from 
GLYNDEBOURNE LONDON Ofrice. 23, Baker 
Street, W.1. WELbeck 0573 
Go Coffee is Scarce.—Our Cuoics 
BLEND at 3s. 10d. per Ib. is good. Post 
paid 2 lbs. or more, Berry or ground.-- 
City or Lonpon Corree Co., 49, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C.3 
fT OUSE AND GARDEN, 
that makes the perfect 
your house-proud friends Send 
post paid, £1 for 6 
Hovse & GARDEN 37 Golden 
London, W.1. 
'P.\HERE'S only a i 


the magazine 
present for 
£2 for 12 
issues, to 
Square, 


before Xmas in 


which to choose * ne Unforgettable 
Gift" . a Smiths Clock or Watch 
Models from 2is. 6 Also see Smiths 
“ Pinger Timer, 23s. $d.—From Smiths 


Stockists 


recognised 





“ | ask and pray my friends who still remember 
me, not to let this sacred work languish and 
die for want of a little more money.” 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE The Times, Now.,/901 
This hospital, which is neither controlled nor 
supported by the State, provides beds for 
educated women of limited means at the low 
cost of: Cubicles, 3 gns.; Double Rooms, 
4 gus. ; Single Rooms, 6-8 gns., per week. 
CENTENARY APPEAI 
Additional subscriptions and donations of 
£10,000 per annum are urgently needed to 
offset the present deficit due to the rising cost of 
all services, LEGACIES 
The kindly consideration of friends when 
making their Wills and of the LEGAL pro« 
fession when advising their Clients as to 
BEQUESTS is especially urged. 


wre or phone the Aopead Secrelary 


for fudl purticulars pled 
THE 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 


HOSPITAL 


19. LISSON GROVE, LONDON. NW! PADdington 6412 

















SHOPPING BY POST 
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Facts about 


NVESTING 


in building societies 











Ie Is the safest form of investment 
consistent with a worth-while return. 


Your capital cannot depreciate and 
may be withdrawn at short notice. 


The rate of interest Is 24% free of in- 
come tax which Is paid by the Society. 


Write for details to: 


HASTINGS AND 


EAST SUSSEX 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
WELLINGTON PLACE - HASTINGS | 








THE SPECTATOR, DECEMBER 


‘OMPLETE SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
and shorter courses for grosuasee or 
older students at Davises’s, White Lodge, 
ison Road, W.14 Telephone : Park 
4465. Students may begin now. 
'RIPPLEGATE S&cCRETARIAL CoL.ace, 
Golden Lane, E.C.l. Clerk to the 
Governors.—Mon 28 
(OR COMMERCIAL TRAINING, Dutton 
Snortnano Scuoot. Winter term com- 
mences Jan. 8. 12 weeks’ full-time Secre- 
tarial Course. Shorthand, Typing and 
Office Routine, Also part-time course in 
Shorthand and Typing, or Shorthand only. 
Evening Classes in Shorthand Theory, 
various speeds, Typing Syllabus from 
Dept. DE.3, 92, Great Russell St., London, 
W.c.l. MUS 17379. 
Vy AYPAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
. 57, Duke Street, W.1, and Park Lane, 
wl provides training for high-grade 
Secretarial Posts. New courses commenc- 
ing January 15th 
N RS. KING. 115, Gloucester Place, W.1. 
+ Wel. 5855 Secretarial training. 
Intensive courses Gregg Shorthand typing, 
Also Ev. classes and postal tuition. New 
term commences Jan. 8th 
Postat TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn. (Lonc., Oxt., Camb., Northn.); 
London University’ B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ.; 
LL.B., B.D Degrees; Diplomas; Law 
Exams, &c Low_ fees Instalments.— 
Prospectus from C. D, Parser, M.A., LL 
Dept B92, Wolsey Hali, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 
LITERARY 
\ YHENEVER YOU THINK OF WEITINe 
THINK OF THE L.S.J. The Tondo 
Schoo] of Journalism founded 30 
years ago by Journalists—under the 
patronage of leading newspaper proprie- 
tors--has raised the standard of correspon- 
dence coaching to a level that has won the 
admiration of editors and students alike 
The L.S.J. gives personal instruction to 
Journalism, Story Wri PO 
ture and History If ve r 
Writing {& the Press."’ write today for 
a free copy Prospectus DEPARTMENT 
LONDON ScHooL or JourRNALISM, 57, Gordon 
Square London, W.C.1 
MERICAN MAGAZINES; Nat. Geog 
Mag., Pop. Mechs Fortune, etc., by 
ostal subscription Send tor details 
Homas & Co. (SP), 111, Buchanan St 
Blackpool 
VAILABLE at last The Sorter 
4% Oxrorp ENGuisn [ucrionary published 
in two volumes Blue Buckram, by the 
Oxtord University Press at 80s. the set 
post tree from Berrer Booxs Lrop Book- 
Sellers, 94, Charing Cross Road, London, 
Wc.2 
EAN McDOUGAL for typing; 24-hour 
e duplicating translations.—31, Kensing- 
ton Church Street, London, W.8. WEStern 
5809 
ear FISHER EUREAU, 15, Strand, 
\ w.c2 All office staff perm. and 
temp. Typing Dupleatg., Translations 
WHI 3501 (3 lines) 
YYPEWRITING and Duplicating.—Novels, 
theses, plays, filmscripts, testimonials 
accurately typed and attractively presented 
Personal supervision.._Bereton, 91, Priory 
Road, N.W.6. Mai 5391 
‘UYYPIST, familiar with medical and 
engineering terms and experienced 
with difficult MSS of all kinds, welcomes 
complicated and hardly legible copy Miss 
Reywarp, 19, Rochdale Road, Harpurhey, 
Manchester, $ 
WANTED Stories and _ articles for 
American journals.—Donald Craig, 
Holycross, Thurles 
Writ FOR  PROFIT.—Send for free 
Booklet THz REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


Ls those whe are interested in a deeper 
a anding of life and world trends, 
Stein lectures every Saturday at 
My mS in Kingsway Hall 
ONDON'S WATERWAYS."’—A lecture 
4 will be given by the Rt. Hon, The 
Earl of Lucan, M.C for St. Marylebone 
Public Libraries, at Stern Hall, 33, Sey- 
mour Place, Marble Arch, on Monday, 
Dec. 18 at 8 p.m Admission free 
NEW EUROPE LECTURES: Thurs., 14th 
s Dec ** Geddes and Branford,”’ 
Alexander Farquharson, 4 Bloomsbury 
Square WO. 7 p= Fri., ag Dec 
Soloviev Russian Prophet,”’ by 
Dr = Lasnbert, 21 Pedford Square, W.C.1, 


5 


7 po. 





EXHIBITIONS 


RCADE GALLERY.—Italian pictures of 
4% the Banogve and Rococo, Dec. 5-31 
15, Royal Arcade, 28, Old Bond St 
N ARLBOROUGH 17/18, Old Bond 
4 Street. W Recent acquisitions— 
Courbet, Degas “Matisse pane. Renoir, 
& Daily 10-5.30, Sat. 10- 
JICASSO IN PR IVENCE Arts Council 


Exhibition New BURLINGTON 
Gattesies, Old Burlington Street Open 
till December 16th Monday, Wednesday 
Friday, Saturday, 10-6 Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, 10-8 Admission Is 
root's RECENT Aceuisitions V, 

including Constaste’s Study for “ The 
Lock" and paintings by Gainsborough, 


Wilson, Delacroix, Manet, Corot, Utrillo, 
et Daily, 9.30-6: Sat., 9.30-1 31, Bruton 
Street Ww.l Closing 20th 





stter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 
and Published by Tue Spr rATOR, Lrp 








} @. Recommended by 


Ashley Courtenay 





' WHILE WE LIVE, 


give you some helpful cive 
stamped addressed envelope, 
for my personal advice. 


BROADWAY, Worcs. 
;. cooking in the best English tradition. 


SUNDRIDGE PARK 
the City man and all 

















Christmas Tel 199 


* siDMOUTH., ROYAL GLEN HOTEL. In 
I i 


Sunny seclusion 100 yards 





this one-time ROYAL RESI 
appeal to all who seek wu 








equipments and comfot is. 





—— 


MARLOW. The famous com 
ANGLER HOTEL welcomes vi sitere ae 
warmth, comfort and good cooking 
bathrooms available 31 miles fro 
don. Excellent Golf Courses ‘Dearte. lon 
Marlow 915 ‘ 
NINFIELD, Sussex. MOOR HALL OTEL 
(Cooden Beach 4 miles) has the Font — 
House atmosphere you may be seeking 
Riding Stables; Saturday Dances; Hard 
Tennis Court; Golf; Cocktail Bar and 
always someone genial to meet Tel 
Ninfield 330 
VIA OSWESTRY. LAKE VYRNWY B 
Shed your cares and disperse those = 
cobwebs by a Winter holiday at this love 
y hotel, 34 miles west of Shrewsb ury. H iy 


all bedrooms, many with central heating 


Splendid facilities for Rough Shooting q 
Riding J. F. Moir, Resident Propridtas 
PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL. Winter 
well! Spend it in a sheltered spot, and in 
an exceptionally comfortable hotel which 
. Specialises in protecting 


from the 
Winter 





vagaries of the English 











terms from 5 gns. for a D's stay or 

longer Tel. 237 

RICHMOND HILL, Surrey MORSHEAD 
k HOTEL Just by the Par Gates and 

facing that famous v of the Thames 

Offers quiet and comfortat residential 





quarters from 6) gns with «¢ ¥ access to 
Cit | 


ity and West End Tel.: Richmond 46%. 


ROSS-ON-WYE. ROY AL HOTEL. Delight 


fully situated wi gardens overlooking 
he River Wye Fire -Cla atering and 
ervice Christmas festivities Manager 

G. Leach Tel 40 Trust Houses 





» = 
ST. IVES, Cornwall THE GARRACK 


HOTEL for holidays or winter residence 
Good tood real and cheerful 
service 10 mins. walk 1 n centre, 
in a unique position the Bay 
Licensed. Cocktail scancies for 








comiort and good catering Under personal 
Girection of Mrs. F J. Martin Special 
vinter terms Tel. 221 


TUNBRIDGE wens4, SPA HOTEL, Paces 
the South and the Sun 400it. up in & 

Acres of Park Land, “30 miles trom London 
> and the Coast Fully Licensed. First-class 
cuisine. Lift Cocktail Lounge and Ball- 
room Free Golf on own sporting 9-hole 
course Tel 20331 (3 lines) 
WEYBRIDGE, Surrey. OATLANDS PARK 
HOTEL. Only 30 minutes from London 
Goll, Tennis, Squash, Bowls and Dancing 


ail tree to residents 150 rooms (many 


With private bath) and = self-contained 
Suites. Central heating. Moderate incla- 
sive terms Weybridge 1190. 








EF at RE GALLERY, 
ene -NEW 


ACC OMMODATION 


giving phone number, 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


enjoying the sun at 
4 17 











w=! WITZERLAND, Chateau d’Oex. 3,400 ft 
*J Comfortable pension, well situated, 
good food, quiet, moderate prices, winter 
sports.—Write Mapame Juvet, Prima Fi 
YHE NATIONAL UNION OF STUDENTS 
TRAVEL DEPARTMENT has 4 
in announc'ng its WINTER AND 
PROGRAMME of Skiing, sunning and 
sight-seeing holidays in AUS 
FRANCE, ITALY AND SWITZERLAND. 
5 ecial tours to SPAIN, SARDINIA AND 
RSICA, SICILY AND TUNISIA for the 
adventunene enthusiast. Tour fees from 
£15 10s. et Further details aval- 
US TRAVEL DEPARTMENT, 
3, FRDSLEIOH STREET, W.C.1. 
EUSTON 218 
V HAT shall I do for Christmas? Come 
to Paris with my small friendly party 
and enjoy yourself. Cost from 
only £19 15s., including tours and theatre. 
Joun LAMMING, Allways, 20, Buckingham 
Street, W.C.2._ Tra. 2781 ? 
WW INTER Sports in Austria, Italy. 
Switzerland. 14 days from 22 gns. 10 
days in the Riviera sunshine from 21) gm 
Apply now to Apat Travet, 178, New 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. Tel 
Museum 9351-2 


HOTELS 


Bosgror —Comfortable Guest Hous 
Good food, separate tables, willint 
service. H. & c.—Wipworrny, Sylvan Way 
Tel.: 350 
XON.—You can spend the Autumn am 
Winter in warmth and comfort with 
out fear of river mists at Croft ouee 
Hotel, Burcot, Oxon Good food; 
soe a honeymoon. Tel.: Clifton iaempdes 


Winter IS WARMER at Farri nator 
delightful Country House Hotel # 
cosy cottages in the loveliest A ot te 
Isle of Wight. Central heating, H. &¢ 
water, perfect service. Golf, tennis, rid 
Licens A.A. & R.A.C. appointed ‘Terms 

from 6 gns. per week.—Mawnacer, Farritt 
ford Hotel, Tennyson Country, West med 
Phone, Freshwater 312, or any 

Thos.’ Cook & Son, Ltd. of Den * 
Dawson, Ltd 


eee 
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